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WITH THE 


LOCWIL 
PIANO MOVER 


Piano moving is easy with a “Locwil” roller, get LOCKERBIE & WILKINSON 


one now and rest assured that your piano can (TIPTON) LIMITED 
be moved without risk of damage to the piano ALEXANDRA WORKS 
or the floor. it saves both time and labour. TIPTON*STAFFS 











SCHOOL BALLS 
FOOTBALL 
NETBALL aeco 


RUGGER BALLS ARE 


ROUNDERS BALLS 


4, °°) PHYSICAL THE CHOICE 


TRAINING 


EnGLA™ ent oil gumes TO-DAY! 


Hand sewn 4 Mitre balls have been used 
waxed threa in many Cup Finals and 
Representative Matches 
and are to-day the choice 
FULLY of the leading Education 


GUARANTEED Authorities 


FOR 
SCHOOL 
TEAMS 


Supplied by Leading 


Jabez Cliff & Co. Ltd., Walsall Sports Dealers 


























HIGH CLASS TECHNICAL TOOLS, MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 
AS SUPPLIED TO TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


May we please quote for your requirements? 
INDIVIDUAL ITEMS OR COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS 


Every tool fully tested 
and guaranteed 


Illustrated Technical Lists sent free on request 


S. TYZACK & SON LTD., 341-345 OLD ST., LONDON, E.C.1 SHOREDITCH 8301 (Ten lines) 


ESTABLISHED 1843 
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STERILISING SINKS 


FOR SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS 
AND WORKS CANTEENS 











Black and White gas and 
electrically-heated sterilis- 
ing sinks comply with M of 
E requirements and are known for their reliability and sound design. The 
de-luxe models illustrated have a large capacity galvanised steel sink and 
a fully insulated stove enamelled cabinet. 








Other Black and White products include Wash-up and Rinse Sinks, 
Hot Cupboards, Pot and Pan Racks, Tanks and Cylinders. 





te WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 
BLACK & WRITE (ACCRINGTON) ETD. HAGG WORKS.ACCRINGTON. 


London Office: Suffolk House, 5, Laurence Pountney Hill, London, E.C.4, 
Telephone: Mansion House 593! 


B.Ww9 Birmingham Office: 39-41, Carrs Lane, Birmingham 4. Telephone: Midland 3533, 














G \LOW-VOLTAGE 
POWER UNIT 


This low-voltage power unit has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of science teaching 
in secondary schools and provides an effi- 
cient source of low voltage A.C. D.C. power 
for experimental purposes in science labora- 
tories. The front panel is hinged to expose 
the wiring and component parts for teaching, 
and the interlocking isolation switch renders 
the unit ‘ dead * and quite safe to handle. 


A full technical specification 


The unit has been pro- will be sent on request 


duced to the require- 
ments of the London 
County Council Educa- 
tion Committee and is 
already in use in a large 
number of schools 
throughout the country 
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“UNIQUE” REVOLVING SURFACE CHALKBOARDS 


The “UNIQUE” is uni.ue : T 





1. The Revolving Surface enables all to 
write at a comfortable 
eye level—always. 


2. Cheaper per Sq. Foot. 


3. Sections of Surface can be specially 7 
ruled as desired. 


4. Types: Fixed to wall. 
Movable on Castors. 
\ Portable. 








| Write for illustrated Brochure and Price List. 
4 





Patentees and Manufacturers : 


WILSON & GARDEN, Kilsyth, by Glasgow 


Phone: KitsyTH 3291/2 Telegrams: ly KILSYTH 

















« AnalaR ’ Reagents 

Organic Reagents for Metals 

Organic Reagents for Organic Analysis 

* P.V.S.’ Reagents, Purified for Volumetric 







OW Chemicals 


+ Standardisation 
| or « Spectrosol’ Solvents for Absorption 
Spectroscopy 
~ . ‘ « RevectoR ’ Microscopical Stains 
S C 1¢ nce * M.F.C.’ Materials for Chromatography 


Hopkin and Williams have been famous for over 
100 years in the manufacture of pure chemicals for 

research and analysis. At the present time over 5,000 
items are listed in the H. & W. Chemical Catalogue and these 

are manufactured to the high standard which has always been the 
Company’s aim since its foundation. In recent years Research, 
Development and Analytical Laboratories have been installed so that 
the Company is in a position to keep abreast of the rapid changes that 
are taking place in the needs of scientists engaged in every branch of 
science. Hopkin and Williams Ltd. are associated with Baird and 
Tatlock (London) Ltd., Howards of Ilford Ltd. and W. B. Nicolson 
(Scientific Instruments) Ltd. and, with a world-wide organisation of 
agents and representatives, are able to provide a complete and com. 
prehensive service to laboratories all over the world. 


HOPKIN & WILLIAMS Limited 


Manufacturers of fine chemicals for Research and Analysis Member ot 
FRESHWATER ROAD, CHADWELL HEATH, ESSEX 
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A range of 


lili 


The Stanley patterns of Shoulder and Bull! 
Nose planes are the finest obtainable and 
are admirably suited for school use. 







No. 93 Shoulder 

Plane 45/- 
inion ‘ 64 inches long. 1 inch wide Cutter 
BALANCE and WEIGHT. Light and 


beautifully balanced, they are perfect for 
one-handed operation. The planes are 
precision-ground throughout and nickel 
plated, to ensure long, efficient working 
life. 


DETACHABLE NOSE. The nose is in- 
tegral with the top half of the plane and is 
detached by slackening the retaining screw 
and sliding off. The plane can then be used 
for Bull and Chisel plane working into 
awkward and difficult corners. 


No. 92 Shoulder 
Plane 39/3 
5% inches long, } inch wide Cutter 


ADJUSTABLE MOUTH. On each plane 
the mouth is adjustable for coarse and fine 
work and this is effected simply by the 
turning of a grub screw. No. 90 Bull Nose 

Plane 34]- 
ory inches long, 
SIMPLE DEPTH OF CUT ‘im wale Cur 





ADJUSTMENT. Although the cutter is 
held firmly and rigidly, a turn of the adjust- 
ing nut is sufficient to increase or decrease 
the depth of cut 
. As with all Stanley products, these fine, 
N inexpensive tools will prove invaluable 
aids to more effective pupil training. 


SSeN Ni msaal THE BEST TOOLS 


YOU CAN LAY HANDS ON 





ITSP A002. 





STANLEY WORKS (G.B.) LTD - RUTLAND ROAD - SHEFFIELD 3 
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Teachers for Technical Colleges 


Measures to Meet Future Demand. 


The Minister of Education, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, last 
month issued a circular to local education authorities on 
the steps to be taken to increase the number of teachers 
in technical colleges. An increase of 7,000 full-time and 
8,000 part-time teachers is needed by 1960-61. More 
attractive conditions, better accommodation, facilities 
for research and for further education and refresher 
experience, a closer liaison with local industry, extended 
recruitment arrangements, and economical deployment 
of teachers are called for. The proposed innovations are 
the result of recommendations made by a special 
committee of experts who reported to the Minister last 
year. 

A rapid extension in teaching strength in the colleges 
is a fundamental condition of the Government’s plan to 
increase the output of scientists, technologists, tech- 
nicians and craftsmen. Looking ahead to the later 
1960's, the Government expects to increase, from 
10,000 to 20,000 a year, the output of scientists and 
technologists from the universities and the technical 
colleges combined. The correspondingly large increase 
in the output of technicians and craftsmen must come 
from the technical colleges in collaboration with industry. 

Local education authorities are making good progress 
with the £100(m) programme, to be put in hand by 
1961, for the provision of new buildings and equipment 
for technical colleges in Great Britain (announced in the 
Government White Paper of February, 1956). In order 
to assess the need for teachers to match this expansion, 
the Minister of Education appointed a Special Committee 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Willis Jackson, which 
reported last May. The issue of the new circular, 
together with the announcement made on Tuesday, 
4th February, about the expansion of training facilities 
for technical teachers, represents a whole-hearted 
acceptance by the Minister of the Willis Jackson report. 

The Committee estimated that the total number of 
full-time teachers in the colleges would have to increase 
by a net 1,400 in each of the five years 1957-61, with a 
corresponding net annual increase of 2,000 part-time 
teachers. The number of part-time teachers has in fact 
been rising in recent years at about this rate; but in 
the years before 1956 the number of full-time teachers 
was rising by only some 800 a year. This last figure has 


! 
| 





been going up in more recent years (900 in 1956), but 
it is not yet high enough, and there is an especial need, 
within the total figure, for more experienced people 
with high qualifications in science and technology. 

Acting on the Committee’s recommendations, the 
Minister is now asking authorities to consider measures 
to make teaching more attractive to men and women in 
industry. The circular refers to the provision of better 
amenities for staff, and to the appointment of more 
clerical, laboratory and workshop assistants. Every 
effort should be made to cut down the excessive amount 
of teaching at present undertaken by many teachers. 
Facilities for research should be extended, as the 
Ministry urged in an earlier circular issued in 1946. 
Periods of release from teaching duties are recommended, 
in which teachers may study for first or second degrees 
or for the Diploma in Technology. Teachers are also 
encouraged to return to industry for short periods to 
refresh their experience. They should also be given leave 
of absence with pay to carry out special studies or 
surveys, or to visit teaching institutes abroad. It was in 
ways such as this that the Committee thought that the 
technical colleges stood their best chance of attracting 
staff of first-class calibre. 

At the same time the Minister has endorsed the 
Committee’s view that closer relations between the 
colleges and industry are needed, with a view both to 
making it easier for staff to transfer from industry into 
full-time teaching, and also to securing the release of 
industrial staff to teach part-time in the colleges during 
the day. The Committee particularly emphasized the 
value of such part-time teachers in its report, stating 
that ‘‘ unless employers are prepared to arrange on a 
greatly increased scale for their staff to teach part-time 
during the day in the technical colleges, the colleges will 
find it impossible to make the educational provision 
which industry will require.’’ Authorities are also 
urged to extend their recruitment arrangements as 
widely as possible, to include late entrants of various 
kinds, such as men from the Armed Forces, from 
research organizations, and married women. 

It is strongly recommended that authorities should 
appoint strong governing bodies for technical colleges, 
on which industry and commerce are effectively 
represented. 
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Education and Progress 


The Presidential Address delivered by Mr. T. E. Lovatt, at the 
Annual Conference of the Londom Teachers’ Association. 


In this age of interplanetary rockets, thermonuclear 
power and Sputniks one is tempted to cast one’s mind 
back to the old stories of over-crowded classrooms, of 
tiers upon tiers of wooden benches, of classes of sixty 
poor, undernourished children and to try to compare the 
achievements of those old schools with those of to-day. 
It may be salutary to try to assess what progress has 
been made in the national system of education and what 
effect there has been. We are conscious of the huge 
sums of money spent on scientific development and 
research, we see the building of new airports trying to 
keep pace with developments in air transport. Where 
does education stand? How does it cope with modern 
conditions of living ? What provision is made to educate 
the modern child ? 

Teachers are, I think, an enlightened section of the 
community and to-day teachers are angry. We are 
angry because, at a time when education is of paramount 
importance in this overcrowded island, we see only lip 
service being given to it, cuts in expenditure and signs 
of forthcoming economies at the national level. We are 
afraid that standards of education will indeed become 
lower in this country, whilst a survey of progress 
throughout the world shows many signs of great efforts 
in the educational field. 

Much has been written and more said, in recent 
months about the proposed block grant system of local 
government finance. I make no apology, however, for 
repeating that all the evidence points to the conclusion 
that this system is aimed at cuts in expenditure on 
education. The block is produced whilst the well- 
whetted axe is kept in the background. It is a political 
device introduced nationally to cut and to shift the 
load. Morally it is wrong that expenditure on a national 
system of education should be more heavily borne by the 
rate-payer rather than by the taxpayer. Those earning 
the money and thus paying taxes should meet the cost. 
The poor widow may well have increased rates in order 
to find the money—if in fact the money is really going 
to be found! Educationally it is wrong, for throughout 
the country our children will suffer divergencies in 
educational opportunity which should not depend on 
where the children happen to live. This is the very 
negation of the 1944 Education Act and will do 
irreparable harm to the very same group of children who 
have already suffered throughout their primary school 
lives from over-large classes, lack of equipment and 
insufficient teachers. Some see the block grant system as 
an indirect or hidden means of economy, some see it as 
economy naked and unashamed. One thing is quite 
clear—all who are concerned with education condemn 
this measure as economy which we just cannot afford. 
It has been soundly denounced by all partners, except 
the Ministry, and by all parties. To consider just one 
aspect of our work, we can see cuts in the special 
treatment of those needing special treatment and this is 
bound to hamper the progress of other children in the 
ordinary schools. 





“ The normal class in the elementary school is still well 
over forty.” This was written by a former Chief 
Inspector of Education for London, Dr. F. H. Spencer, 
and it was written in 1937. So much has happened in 
the twenty years since it was written, but we are still 
trying to get the normal classes in the infant and junior 
schools below forty. The figures given by the Minister 
show that in 1957 there were 31,907 junior school classes 
of over 40, and 558 over 50, whilst secondary schools 
had 4,115 classes of over 40 pupils and 56 classes of over 
50. Writing in 1922 Winifred Holtby, who was a school 
manager in Bethnal Green, says: ‘I have been over 
the schools, and the children are sharp as needles—or 
hopelessly stupid. The buildings are a crime—huge 
classrooms, no hall in some cases, dark corridors, and 
primitive sanitary arrangements. But most of the work 
is alive, and most of the teachers devoted.” She 
continues, ‘“ The Government pledges itself to educate 
the children properly and then pleads economy.” This 
is almost as true to-day as when it was written. It is 
true that we have occasional oases of light airy 
buildings—some of them beautiful and well equipped— 
we have the war to thank for much of that, but let any 
citizen visit all the schools in his locality and he will 
find conditions which the Factory Acts were designed to 
abolish and which many office girls would refuse to 
accept. 

The war also produced the opportunity for a new 
Education Act which has been welcomed on all sides. 
At last we were to see marvellous opportunities for 
secondary education for all, and many of us in the 
primary schools gladly accepted more difficult conditions 
for the time being whilst the future envisaged by the 
Act was established. But what humbugs and hypocrites 
we are! We demand the bricks but we are denied the 
straw and the clay. We demand the finished job but we 
are denied the tools with which to do it. 

This Government promised a land of opportunity. 
Teachers believe in opportunity. We try to provide an 
education with opportunities for each child to develop 
intellectually, morally, physically and aesthetically but 
we find too often a dead hand—or a closed fist, at 
Government level. 

No one to-day any longer questions the need tor more 
scientists, technologists, technicians and craftsmen of all 
kinds. Industry is now aware of the need and much 
good work is done in recruiting and training scientific 
manpower. There has been a continuing increase in the 
numbers of students in technical colleges. Full-time, 
part-time day, and sandwich course students all showed 
increases in the last published figures. There has been 
considerable success reported by those encouraging 
children to stay at school for a fifth year and by the 
number of passes in the G.C.E. Examinations at “O”’ 
and “A” levels. We are proud to report children 
transferring from secondary modern to technical schools 
and winning places at university. These are not isolated 
cases but they will become, not isolated, but non- 
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existent if our fears prove true. The peak of the post-war 
bulge is now to enter the secondary schools. In the 
primary school ten teachers have coped with four 
hundred children but in the secondary school the same 
children will need sixteen teachers. Unless more 
teachers are available the hard-won successes must 
cease. We welcome the extension of teacher-training to 
three years but we are very tearful of the future unless 
more college places are made available. A new bulge is 
on the way—life was ever thus—but politicians never 
seem to learn the facts of life ! 

We welcomed statements made less than a year ago 
by the then new Minister of Education, Lord Hailsham, 
but he soon left us, to ring the bell in other spheres. 
Many fine things were said whilst he was at the Ministry. 
I quote: ‘ You can only make a first-class power of 
first-class men and women. And you cannot make 
first-class men and women without a first-class system ot 
education.”” It is so true, but apparently so often 
forgotten, that you cannot build a first-class secondary 
system on an inadequately staffed primary service. 
Mass-production may be al! right for motor cars, it is 
not good enough for men and the quality product must 
always cost more. We welcomed the happy, optimistic 
speeches but we felt the effect of a quota in the number 
ot teachers our authority was allowed to engage. 
Another circular now tells us that the quota is to remain 
to depress the service we could give—it is surely an 
admission ot failure, the Ministry has failed to minister 
to the service properly. The lip service was all right but 
with it came a stand-still in the building programmes and 
a stop in the minor projects scheme has hit us hard. 

A government which economises on education will 
produce an angry profession immediately and will 
produce eventually a nation of angry young men and 
women just so soon as they realize what opportunities 
have been denied them. We have heard much recently 
of the Bank Rate rise to 7 per cent.—a drastic measure 
to try to save the country’s economy—but only a 
temporary expedient. We spend only 3 per cent. of the 
national income on education. Raise this rate to 7 per 
cent. and I believe that we would really save the country 
—not only its economy, we would not only have the 
scientists and technicians, maybe then we would have 
the men and women ot vision to lead the world in the 
paths ot progress and peace. The latest figures of public 
expenditure on education supplied by UNESCO show 
the amounts spent per inhabitant in U.S. dollars. We, 
in this country spend 24-3 dollars, U.S.A. 56-3 dollars 
and the U.S.S.R. 79-2 dollars. From the same set of 
figures we find that we are lagging behind Canada, 
Denmark, West Berlin, Iceland, New Zealand and 
Sweden. We cannot afford to spend so little, we cannot 
afford to economise on education. 

I would say to local authorities, ‘‘ Continue the effort, 
the teachers are with you, they will not give in.” 

I would say to the Government, ‘‘ The future will not 
be won by economies in education, a highly skilled and 
well educated nation cannot be built without suitable 
and adequate primary education.” 

I would say to men and women everywhere, 
‘“‘ Education is your business. It is your future. It is 
your country’s and, please God, the world’s salvation. 
The battle of the future peace will be won only by the 
fullest possible education of every future citizen.” 





H.M. The Queento be Exhibition 


Patron 

The National Union of Teachers announce that Her 
Majesty the Queen has graciously consented to be Patron 
of the National Education and Careers Exhibition which 
is to take place at the National Hall, Olympia, from 25th 
May to 4th June, 1959. Her Majesty’s decision is a 
source of great encouragement to the union and to all 
the bodies that are associated with it in the organization 
of the exhibition, the first of its kind to be held in this 
country. ‘ 

The union has also been encouraged by the excellent 
response of trade, industrial and professional associations 
to participation in the Careers Section of the exhibition. 
Already a substantial number of sites have been applied 
for, and there is every indication that the exhibition will 
present a very comprehensive and representative display 
of the careers opportunities available to young people 
in this country. 

The exhibition designer, Mr. Eric Lyons, will have as 
his collaborator Mr. Hulme Chadwick, A.R.I.B.A., 
A.R.C.A., F.S.LA. Mr. Chadwick is a consulting 
designer who has had considerable experience in the 
exhibition field. He designed the recent Atomic Energy 
Exhibition, a number of atomic exhibitions for the 
Atomic Energy Authority, and a number of large and 
small technical exhibitions and has recently been awarded 
a Ford Foundation in Fine Arts. 








Stelcon Bicycle Blocks are made of reinforced 
concrete, and are therefore resistant to corrosion in 
all weathers. The Blocks remain firmly in position 
on the ground under their own weight and when 
let into the surface of the park cause no obstruction 
when not in use. Full details sent on request. 


BICYCLE PARKING 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD. 
CLIFFORDS INN, LONDON, E.C.4. Tel. CHA 9541 
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Cost of London Education 


The draft capital and maintenance estimates for the 
L.C.C. education service for 1958-59 show that Capital 
Estimates total {5,750,000 including provisional sums 
(£1,150,000) for projects likely to be brought forward 
and involve expenditure during the year. The total 
is {500,000 more than for last year. The capital estimates 
include £600,000 for 69 new school sites (33 for primary, 
27 for secondary, 3 for special and 6 for further education 
purposes) and 3 sites for playing fields. £3,400,000 is 
included for building work during the year in connection 
with the construction of 30 primary, 41 secondary and 
4 special schools and a new school equipment depot, the 
laying-out of 6 playing fields and major adaptations, etc., 
at 12 further education establishments, 5 special schools 
and 2 secondary schools. {£200,000 is provided for 
furniture and equipment; and £400,000 for grants 
towards the cost of 10 new voluntary secondary schools 
and work and equipment at 3 aided establishments for 
further education. 

Maintenance Estimates total £49,813,960—an increase 
of £3,500,080 on last year. This figure represents the 
total estimated maintenance expenditure on the 
education service during the coming year and includes 
a sum of {7,151,920 which is provided for in the votes of 
committees other than the Education Committee. 
Allowing for Exchequer grants and other income which 
total {28,779,520 ({2,328,165 more than last year) the 
net expenditure falling on the rates is estimated at 
£21,034,440—an increase of {1,171,915 on last year. 
The net expenditure for 1958-59 is equivalent to a rate 
in the pound of just over 4s. 6d. In 1957-58 it was just 
under 4s. 5d., but the product of a penny rate is 
expected to be somewhat higher in 1958-59 than was 
expected in 1957-58. The figures for 1958-59 include the 
cost of education for nearly 445,000 children in secondary, 

rimary, nursery and special schools; this figure is 
slightly less than last year but there are expected to be 
over 10,000 more pupils in secondary schools but fewer 
in primary schools. In addition there is provision for 
over 24 million student-hours at further education 
establishments—over 2 million more than last year. 

The main increases in maintenance estimates are : 
£743,000 for salaries and superannuation contributions 
of teachers at maintained schools and colleges due to the 
larger secondary school roll and increased student-hours 
at technical colleges and other establishments of further 
education, the fourth instalment of equal pay increments 
and to the increased cost of the scheme of allowances ; 
£320,000 for wages of schoolkeepers and cleaners and 
other non-teaching staff due mainly to increased wage 
rates and the opening of new schools ; £263,000 for fuel, 
light and cleaning materials, due mainly to higher prices, 
the opening of new schools and additions to existing 
schools ; £242,000 for grants to polytechnics, etc., due to 
additional staff mainly at colleges of advanced tech- 
nology and the higher cost of maintenance; {£180,000 
for painting, repairs and the upkeep of buildings, etc. ; 
£162,000 tor aid to pupils, due mainly to the improved 
scale of maintenance grants for pupils between 15 and 18 
years of age, to the increased number of major award 
holders and to the increased number of handicapped 
children placed in non-maintained boarding schools and 
homes ; £150,000 for alterations and improvements due 





to all works of this nature being charged to maintenance 
account instead of part to capital account and part to 
maintenance ; {139,000 for organized games, swimming, 
etc. and {105,000 for furniture, books and stationery 
due mainly to the larger rolls of secondary schools and 
maintained technical colleges and other establishments 
of further education. 





“Government Policy will lead to 


Contraction of Education” 

It would be quite unrealistic to talk blandly about 
progress and development at a time when education as a 
service, and teaching as a profession were facing the 
gravest threat since the depression of the thirties, said 
the retiring President, Mr. Peter MacArthur, M.A., in 
his address at the annual meeting of Lanarkshire Local 
Association of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 

It was abundantly clear, he declared, that the financial 
policy of the Government would most certainly lead to a 
contraction of education and to the worsening of their 
position as teachers. 

As all the indications were that demands for economy 
would have to be met, Mr. MacArthur said, it was only 
prudent to consider to what part of the educational 
structure they would be directed. 

There were people both inside and outside the 
profession who considered that there was a large 
reservoir of “‘ frills’’ which might be tapped to supply 
the needs of the situation. They were told of palatial 
schools and lavish decorations. He had seen many of the 
new schools opened in the last two years and he could 
not say that he had seen any sign ot extravagance. The 
schools were well-designed, tastefully decorated and 
amply equipped, but the fact that impressed anyone 
acquainted with the working of a school was the success 
with which modern design had been married to economy 
of space. 

There were, of course, aspects of education which 
lay outside the confines of what used to be considered as 
the basic essentials. These also came in for criticism. 
It seemed that any attempt to educate children, as 
opposed merely to training them for future employment, 
was regarded by someone as peripheral and dispensible. 

What to him was the most alarming prospect was the 
acceptance of the view that money should be spent on 
education merely as an investment on which the next 
generation should collect interest in the form of social 
advance. 








Youth Grants not effected 


The Ministry of Education direct grants to voluntary 
youth organizations are not affected by the Government's 
proposals for the reorganization of local government, nor 
has the Minister any change in mind. 

This was the answer given in Parliament to Mr. Dodds, 
who asked the Minister, in view of the concern in respect 
of the future of the youth service in general and the boys’ 
clubs movement in particular arising from the proposals 
in regard to local government finance, if he would make 
a statement on the matter and give an assurance that 
capital grants to voluntary youth organizations for 
building and equipment will continue to be the 
responsibility of the Minister of Education. 
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GROUP OF COMPANIES OFFERS A 


complete laboratory service 


LABORATORY FURNISHING .. . . Baird & Tatlock (London) Ltd. 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS ... . .. . Baird & Tatlock (London) Ltd. 
PHYSICS APPARATUS mar mrare 2F 
LABORATORY REAGENTS .... . . . . Hopkin & Willams Lid. 





vY 


everything 
for the 
new 
generation 
of 
Scientists 





BAIRD & TATLOCK (LONDON) LTD., CHADWELL HEATH, ESSEX, ENGLAND. 


Branches in London, Manchester and Glasgow. Agents throughout U.K. and all over the world, 


TAS/BT 9 
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Effect of “‘ Economy” Circulars? 


Replying to a question by Mrs. Douglas Bolton, who 
asked, at the last meeting of the L.C.C. Education 
Committee, ‘‘ Will the effect of the Ministry of Education 
‘economy’ circulars 331 and 334 be to restrict the 
development of the Council's education service? ”’ 
Mr. H. C. Shearman said, “ It is too early to be definite 
about the precise effects of these Circulars. Their 
general effect, however, is undoubtedly restrictive. They 
will result in a slowing down of urgently needed 
improvements to old buildings both as regards accom- 
modation and equipment. No one who knows these 
buildings could fail to understand how serious will be the 
effect of such a policy both in the education of the 
children and on the recruitment of staff. The Circulars 
also strike at the development of social, recreative and 
non-vocational activities, including the Youth Service, 
which many members, I know, consider to be of great 
importance. A significant pointer to the policy which is 
being pursued is the recent refusal of the Minister to 
sanction a modest addition of £9,200 for school activities 
and amenities representing an increase of a few pence per 
child over the amount fixed in 1950. This means a 
restriction of the cultural and community life of the 
schools.” 


Value for Money in School Building 


Britain's new schools provide better value for money 
than ever before said Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister of 
Education, when he opened the Woodside County Junior 
School, Amersham. They had won the admiration of 
the world for their appearance, fitness to purpose and 
economy—a replica of a classroom from the Woodside 
School had been a star turn when exhibited in Berlin 
last year—but few people at home seemed to realize what 
tremendous progress had been made during the last ten 
year’s. 

‘‘ New schools ’’ he said, “‘ are actually 20 per cent. 
cheaper to-day, in hard cash, than in 1949. But for the 
rise in the cost of labour and materials the saving would 
have been nearly 50 per cent., representing {200 million 
of public money.”’ 

Mr. Lloyd gave an example of the startling improve- 
ments in design when he compared the Woodside School 
with a school actually built for the same number of 
children only nine years ago. 

The total area of the Woodside School was 47-2 sq. ft. 
per pupil, compared with 52 sq. ft. per pupil for the 
1949 school. The economy in the total use of space was 
thus 10 per cent. 

But only about 42 per cent. of the 1949 school was 
useful teaching space, as opposed to corridors and the 
like, whereas the comparable figure for the Woodside 
School was 65 per cent. Nearly 50 per cent. more useful 
teaching space (including classrooms of 800 sq. ft. 
compared with 550 sq. ft. in the 1949 school) had 
therefore been provided despite a 10 per cent. reduction 
in total area. 

Economies had also been made in construction, not 
simply by cutting things out, but by greater care in 
spending the available money. The 1949 school cost 
74s. 10d. per sq. ft., at 1949 prices, compared with 
58s. lid. for the Woodside School. At to-day’s prices, 





the comparison was between a total cost of £82,000 for 
the 1949 school and of £44,600 for the Woodside School. 

The Minister emphasized that this was the kind of 
approach which he had in mind when asking local 
education authorities to keep a close watch on their 
spending. ‘‘ There is no reason” he said, “‘ why 
economies should always involve reduced standards. 
We are to-day building far better schools than in 1949 
at about half the 1949 real cost, and there is no reason 
why the same determination to give the tax and rate- 
payer value for his money should not have equally good 
results in other fields of public spending.”’ 


Science and the Humanities 
Benefits of a Technical Education. 


More people are concerned about the progress of 
technical education in Britain now than ever before in 
our national history, said Sir Edward Boyle, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education, 
speaking to the Association of Heads of Secondary 
Technical Schools in Liverpool. 

Sir Edward said he was still bothered by the attitude 
of some people towards scientific and _ technical 
education. ‘‘ I am thinking,’’ he said, ‘‘ of those who 
seemed to draw a sharp distinction between science on 
the one hand and the humanities on the other, who 
suggest that the study of science and technology is 
likely to make a man less responsive to those traditions 
and moral values which matter most to our national 
life.”’ 

In a scientific and technical education, there was great 
benefit in inducing the precision and accuracy both of 
thought and execution, without which no one could get 
any distance at all, either as a mathematician or as a 
scientist. ‘‘ You can bamboozle an argument, but you 
cannot bamboozle either a piece of wood or a quadratic 
equation,’ said Sir Edward. Anyone could express 
views on history or politics with some show of conviction, 
even if the opinion was second-hand ; but it was no 
good trying to talk confidently about scientific or 
technological development unless one really had first- 
hand knowledge of the territory. 

Sir Edward said the study of mathematics and science 
could make one realize just how wide was the barrier 
between the ordinary man who considered himself 
educated and those without whose efforts the material 
basis ot our western civilization simply could not exist. 
And it was easier for a man with scientific or technological 
training to cultivate the faculty of distinguishing 
between the expert and the charlatan—between the 
man who knew what he was talking about, and the man 
who merely claimed to know. 

Increasingly in these days, public opinion was formed 
by outside influences, such as talks on television and 
letters to newspapers. Sir Edward said he believed that 
the development of a more scientific habit of mind could 
help a man or woman to distinguish the person who really 
could claim the right to be sure of what he said or wrote. 

“IT, for one,’ he concluded, ‘regard technical 
education not merely as something which we must foster 
if Britain is to earn her living in an increasingly 
competitive world, but also as something integral to a 
live modern democracy.”’ 
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School Building’s Biggest Boom 
Achievement of Last Ten Years. 


The last ten years have been the greatest single era of 
school building in Britain, said Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, 
Minister of Education, when he opened Northampton’s 
new Technical High School. The period has surpassed 
even the great burst of school building in the 1870's, 
when the main lines of our national system of education 
were first laid down. 

No fewer than 2,644 new primary schools and 1,136 
new secondary schools had been completed by December, 
1957. By the end of that year over 2,052,000 new places 
had been provided. And in spite of the size of the 
programme and its necessarily rapid tempo, the actual 
cost of new schools had, by careful planning, been 
reduced by no less than one-fifth. 

Mr. Lloyd said there was a great future ahead for the 
secondary technical schools. Their influence was vastly 
out of proportion to their numbers. For many pupils 
they were in tact the first choice after passing the 
“‘ eleven-plus ’’ examination. They provided courses ot 
the grammar school type, the only difference being that 
there was a more conscious emphasis on science and 
technology. The technical secondary schools could help 
the grammar schools to adapt their traditionally 
academic courses to the needs of an increasingly 
technological age. Indeed, to-day, said Mr. Lloyd, all 
secondary schools must be in some sense technical 
schools. 

The Minister emphasized the opportunities open to all 
children to-day, regardless ot the type of secondary school 
they attended. There was no finality about the 
“ eleven-plus,”’ he said. The courses at the top of the 
best secondary modern schools, and the career oppor- 
tunities they opened up, were essentially no different 
from those available in the grammar and technical 
schools. 


Music Teaching and Purchase Tax 

Following a request to the Minister of Education for a 
statement op the provision made in schools under his 
jurisdiction for the teaching, composing and execution 
of vocal and instrumental music and tor the provision 
of the necessary instruments for those purposes, 
Mr. Hector Hughes also asked if the Minister would 
estimate how tar the present rate of taxation on musical 
instruments restricts the teaching, composing, and 
execution of music in such schools. 

In reply, Sir Edward Boyle said singing is taught in 
most maintained schools and an increasing number 
provide instruction in instrumental music for which 
instruments are normally provided on loan ; composition 
is normally taught only to older pupils taking music as a 
special subject. He could not give an estimate of the 
effect on instruction ot the present rate of tax charged on 
the instruments used. 

When Mr. Hughes followed up this reply by asking 
did not the Minister realize that Purchase Tax so 
increases the retail price ot musical instruments as to 
discourage this form of culture? Sir Edward suggested 
that question should be put down to the Treasury. 
He also reminded Mr. Hughes that the standard of books 
on all aspects of music in school libraries is going up all 
the time. 





Opportunities in Technical Education 


“I believe the Ministry of Education’s target of 
providing sandwich courses for between 15,000 and 20,000 
students is well within our powers,’’ said Sir Edward 
Boyle, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Education when opening a new secondary technical 
school at Croydon. 

Sir Edward referred to the many opportunities which 
were available to-day for young people. A student who 
stayed on at school to gain General Certificate of 
Education ‘‘ A ’’ level qualifications could go on to the 
university and take a degree in engineering or science. 
On the other hand he might well be attracted to the full- 
time and sandwich courses which were being developed 
in technical colleges. The courses led to the Higher 
National Diploma in Technology, a first class qualifica- 
tion. 

For those who did not leave school with ‘“‘ A’’ level 
qualifications, or did not stay on at school until they were 
sixteen, there were still a wide range of possibilities 
open, said Sir Edward. ‘‘ It does not matter what sort 
of school a child goes to, they still have the chance of 
taking their place in the ranks of technicians and 
craftsmen for whom industry is crying out,’’ he said. 
Technical education was not a luxury. 

It was also essential to remember that secondary 
technical schools were as much concerned with the 
education, for its own sake, of boys and girls between 
eleven and eighteen years, as with the recruitment of 
young people for specific vocational tasks. The pupil 
who was able to match his achievements in technical 
subjects with similar achievements in general subjects 
was more likely to be able fully to understand the 
background to his vocational work. The better the 
pupil was at his English and Mathematics, the better a 
technologist he was likely to be. Industry was becoming 
more complex and it was important for technologists 
and scientists to be able to express themselves and to 
understand the broad problems of the organizations 
which they would serve. ‘‘ The prizes would go to the 
articulate, and to those with a general ‘ know how,’ 
more than to the people who are content to be 
thoroughly expert in their own narrow fields,’’ said 
Sir Edward. 





Educational Grant should be Increased 


A resolution calling upon the Government to spend 
more on education was unanimously approved at the 
annual meeting of the Lanarkshire Association (E.I.S.) 
in Glasgow. The resolution, which urged that the block 
grant should be dropped as an inadequate instrument and 
that instead the percentage grant for education should 
be raised to 75 per cent. was moved by Mr. James Inglis, 
who maintained that Governments must in future take 
a new attitude to education. Far from taking its place 
in the financial queue education should be given top 
priority in the country’s plans. Educational economy, 
he said, was not to be placed alongside other economies. 
It was an attack on our children and on our national life. 
Even in the most stringent times education must be an 
expanding service. To cut an inadequate educational 
service was not a surgical operation for the disease 
extravagance: it was a pathological excision of the 
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Month by Month 


OnE of the most commonly accepted 
Democracy. beliefs of our time is that somehow or 
other local government is more truly 
representative of the people and thus more ‘‘democratic”’ 
than central government. A similar belief is that, in the 
same way, trade unions are representative of industrial 
and other workers. The President of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, Mr. W. J. Carron, wrote last month, 
‘* One of our biggest and most powerful unions has an 
average voting figure in its elections of from eight to ten 
per cent., and boasts if there is a twelve per cent. poll.’ 
It is well known that only about 32 per cent. of the 
electorate vote in local government elections. That 
means that, whatever the reason may be, 68 per cent. of 
the electorate is entirely unrepresented in local govern- 
ment. That is not the worst of the picture, for the 
32 per cent. divide their votes between or among 
contesting candidates. The successful candidate may 
in fact be elected by the votes of no more than 18 per 
cent. of his electorate. The central government has a 
far greater measure of support from the people. In a 
general election or by-election a poll of over 80 per cent. 
is by no means unusual. It cannot be claimed that 
‘‘ government of the people by the people for the people ”’ 
is practised in local government. No democratic 
government, local or national, would tolerate much less 
create such a situation as the Teachers World so soundly 
condemned at the month end in its article on the 
‘* suppressed minority ’’ in the detached English territory 
of Maelor Saesneg. The extent and degree to which 
local government can be really representative of those 
whom they govern and tolerant of minorities under their 
rule are matters which merit serious consideration before 
there is any more legislation transterring responsibilities 
in any national service from Parliament to local councils. 
It is still part of the statute law of England that education 
is a national service. Would that national service be 
better administered locally by persons directly respon- 
sible to the more truly representative and democratic 
local government ? If not, consideration should be given 
to the reasons for the manifest unpopularity of local 
government. Any measure which might remedy this 
situation should be considered. There are obvious 
objections to making the exercise ot the local government 
franchise obligatory. There is, however, far more to be 
said in favour of legislation which would impose this 
obligation upon the local electorate for a really adequate 
experimental period. 


* * * * 


Tue English Central Advisory Council for 
Education does not lack sound and well 
supported advice in its consideration of 
the education of boys and girls between 
fifteen and eighteen years of age. The National Union ot 
Teachers has published the full text of the Memorandum 
of Evidence which it has now submitted to that Council. 
It seems almost ungracious to question relatively 
insignificant sentences, when the memorandum generally 
is so valuable. It is difficult to imagine just what the 
writers mean by ‘‘the British system of secondary 
education.’’ There is no such system. The differences 
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between the English and Scottish schools make impossible | 


any one system for Great Britain. One must distinguish 
too, if one must speak at all of a system, between the 
very different histories and consequent types of 


secondary education in England and in Wales. The 
Memorandum should, however, be concerned with 
English education. 

N.U.T. are significant. 


extension ot compulsory schooling to the end of the 
school year in which a pupil reaches the age ot fifteen 
years. This should be done as soon as the peak of 
secondary population is reached. The second proposal, 
in time order, is the introduction of compulsory part- 
time education for all young people under eighteen who 
are not in full-time education. This should be done 
between 1965 and 1970. Third would come the raising 
of the upper limit ot compulsory schooling to 
of the school year in which a pupil becomes sixteen."’ 
It is suggested that this third objective could be 
attained at some time during the decade 1965-1975. It 


is good to find so much importance attributed to, and | 


so much evidence submitted in favour of, the first | 
objective. 
i.e., to the 
Memorandum. 
ties in curriculum and discipline and causing restlessness, 
the present system means that only one-third of the 
pupils may complete a four-year course. The system is 
also a deterrent to many able pupils whose birthdays 
fall in the Christmas or Easter term from continuing (or 
being allowed by their parents to continue) their tull- 
time education beyond the end of a four-year course. 
A compulsory four-year course would encourage more 
pupils voluntarily to continue for a fifth year. It would 
ensure good links with further education courses of all 
kinds and thus encourage continuity of education. It 
would in fact close the gap between secondary and 
further education referred to in paragraph 5 of the 
Memorandum. Hence the recommendation that the 
Education Act should be so amended that a child may 
leave school only at the end of the school year in which 
the age of fifteen is reached. ‘‘ We cannot’’ says the 
N.U.T., “‘ envisage any system of full-time education 
adequate to the needs of the times, which does not 
secure this reform.’’ There is no need for this reform to 
wait until 1965. It would raise practically no problems 
of staff or buildings. 


handicap of terminal leaving, says 


* * * * 


THE Incorporated Association of Head 


Grammar Masters, in their Memorandum of 
School Evidence, also stress the fact that the 
Head secondary modern school course is too 
Masters. short and that both educationally and 


socially the raising of the leaving age is 
necessary. Their evidence is, of course, quite properly 
concerned in the main with secondary grammar schools. 
They are concerned with them not only because they are 
themselves grammar school heads, but also because they 
believe such schools to be “ the focal point of English 
Education.’’ Even in this technological age we must 
have men and women to do the work of the professions, 
commerce and administration, to practise the arts and 
to widen the bounds of knowledge outside the field of 
science and mathematics. The more powerful man 
becomes in bending nature to his will the more firmly 


** the end | 
| their scope by a raising of the leaving age either by law 


Besides promoting unnecessary difficul- | 
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must he grasp the imponderable spiritual values of life. 
The Memorandum is a valuable corrective to much 
wrong thinking. It lays emphasis on the educational 
influence of the traditional values and loyalties of the 
school and on “‘ the need for ensuring that the study of 
religion has a predominant place in the curriculum."’ 


The priorities proposed by the | The Association regards it as an important subject, but 


‘It should constitute a 
unifying principle informing the whole life of the school 
and bringing all subjects into a proper relationship with 
each other.’’ It must be confessed that in many 
grammar schools the study of religion is not thus 
recognized and it may be hoped that the Memorandum 
will do something to correct this. While the I.A.H.M. 
does not list proposals or submit any table of priorities, 
it does regard the development of the curricula and 
methods of the modern schools and an enlargement of 
of national 


or by persuasion “ matters 


importance.’ 


as urgent 


* * * * 


In their evidence to the English Advisory 

Teachers in Council the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Technical Institutions express the opinion 
Institutions. that any compulsory raising of the school- 
leaving age to sixteen should be deferred 

until other necessary reforms have been effected. These 
are the reduction in the size of classes and compulsory 
part-time day education. The Association argues that 
by 1965 substantial progress should have been made in 
reducing large classes and the extended training of 
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teachers should begin to influence the quality of the 
work in the schools. The establishment of a full four- 
year course of secondary education, as proposed by the 
N.U.T. and an increase in the number of pupils 
voluntarily coutinuing at school thereafter will produce 
a better climate for legislation. The expansion of part- 
time day release education is a more fertile field of 
development than raising the minimum school leaving 
age to sixteen. Many pupils often discover the value of, 
and a liking for, further study only after transfer to 
employment and part-time education. Part-time day 
release education for all young people ot fifteen to 
eighteen can, it is suggested, be secured in successive 
stages and is likely to provide the best return for the 
financial expenditure involved. Lastly, it is urged that 
problems of adolescence are more acute, especially with 
girls, among children of lower academic ability and these 
problems would mitigate to some extent the value of the 
extra year at school. 
* * * * 


Tue Association of Teachers in Colleges and 
Departments of Education (A.T.C.D.E.) 
College has issued, for the information of its 
Teachers. members and others who are interested, a 
statement of their views on certain 
questions which will arise in the three-year course, 
particularly with regard to the desirable size of colleges, 
the range ot studies to be provided in general training 
colleges and the effects on future staffing. On the first 
of these questions the A.T.C.D.E. recommends a 
minimum size after 1960 of 180 students, i.e., an annual 
intake of sixty. This has already been criticised on the 
ground that “‘ the average size of the unit in teacher 
training is absurdly and inefficiently small ’’ (Education, 
14 February). It should be understood however that 
the Association's figure is given as a minimum, not as a 
maximum or even as an optimum size. ‘‘ Will someone 
say,’’ it is asked, ‘‘ why the number of teacher training 
colleges should not be drastically reduced, and a much 
smaller number of large, well-equipped and well-sited 
colleges be allowed to emerge, capable of taking the 
fullest advantage of the opportunities which lie ahead.’’ 
It is indeed to be hoped that some one, qualified by 
knowledge and experience in the training of teachers, 
will give a reasoned answer to this question. It merits 
an answer, for it cannot be regarded as purely rhetorical. 
Some of the best work in the training of teachers is 
being done to-day in the colleges thus condemned as 
“ absurdly and inefficiently small."’ Absurd they may 
seem to be to those who seek their closure, but inefficient 
they are not. They are well-eqjipped, well-sited and 
well housed—everything to be desired, in fact, except 
“ large.’ Really careful consideration should be given 
to this question of size lest the mass production of 
teachers in outsize newly “‘ emerged ’’ colleges be too 
readily accepted as the orthodox view on this matter. 


Training 





At the invitation of the Soviet Relations Committee of 
the British Council a Soviet delegation of specialists in 
Russian language teaching is now visiting schools and 
universities in the U.K. This delegation is the Soviet 
part of an exchange plan to provide a summer schoo: in 
the Soviet Union for English teachers of Russian, and in 
the U.K. for Soviet teachers of English. 
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Education Costs to Rise Next Year 
Running at Highest Level Ever. 


Expenditure on education in England and Wales next 
year will rise by about £26 million, reaching the highest 
level ever, Sir Edward Boyle, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Education, told the Luton Teachers’ 
Association. 

The primary reason for this rise was the continued 
increase in the number of teachers, he said. ‘‘ We still 
have not got as many as we want in the right places 
and with the right training. But the fact remains that 
whereas in 1945 there were 173,000 full-time teachers in 
primary and secondary schools, there are now 255,000.’ 

Sir Edward said that the 3,500 schools which had been 
built since the war were schools of which we could be 
proud. They were practical, imaginative and economical. 
“Whenever anybody wants to talk about Britain’s 
achievements in architecture and reconstruction since 
the war, they invariably talk about post-war schools,” 
he said. The only complaints received about them came 
from people who thought too much was being spent on 
them. But these schools were symbolic of the whole 
achievement which Governments of both parties had 
secured since the Butler Act went on to the Statute 
Book. Well over two million new school places had been 
brought into use between 1946 and December last year. 

It could not be said that the Ministry had done 
badly, added Sir Edward. ‘“‘ At the end of a war which 
exhausted our economy, and made us a debtor nation 
for the first time, we have still been able to put first 
things first, and education has been one of those things.”’ 
No less than {542 million had been invested in 
educational building since 1945. One result of that had 
been a substantial drop in the number of over-large 
classes, and a continuing increase in the number of 
children who stayed on at school for advanced courses 
after the age of fifteen. The number of passes at 
Ordinary Level of the General Certificate of Education 
had gone up by over 50 per cent. between 1951 and 
1956, and at Advanced Level by nearly 40 per cent. 
In the field of further education, over the last ten years 
the number of successful candidates for Ordinary 
National Certificates had risen from about 5,500 to over 
15,000. 

Sir Edward said that in spite of the difficulties which 
will certainly be with us for the next few years, the 
absolute level of educational provision and performance 
was rising and would continue to rise. 


Replying in the House of Commons to Mr. Owen who 
asked the Minister ot Education how many secondary 
schools and technical colleges are included in the 
building programme for the year 1957-58 ; and whether 
he would make a statement on future policy, Sir Edward 
Boyle said 370 secondary school and 75 further education 
projects are expected to start in 1957-58. In 1958-59 
the number of schools will be about the same: rather 
fewer further education projects are likely to start but 
their total cost will probably be higher than this year. 
He could not say anything yet about schools to be 
started in 1959-60, but they would continue to carry out 
the policy of the White Paper on Technical Education. 
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PICTURES OF BRITAIN’S PAST 


Pe x gh 


The history of Britain can be studied with enhanced pleasure with 
the aid of the Ordnance Survey Period Maps :— 


ROMAN BRITAIN 
A map of Britain as it was during the period of Roman occupation. 


BRITAIN IN THE DARK AGES (two sheets) 


Maps showing sites of historical importance between the end of Roman rule 
and the accession of King Alfred 


MONASTIC BRITAIN (‘wo sheets) 


Maps covering the period of British Monasticism from the Norman Conquest 
to the Dissolution of the Monasteries 


ANCIENT BRITAIN (two sheets) 
Maps showing the most important visible antiquities older than A.D. 1066 





These maps and all other Ordnance Survey Maps may be obtained for Educat al purposes direct mm the publishers \ \ 
ai a special dis yuant 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS \ 


Key to the land of Britain 0/\s 
Obtainable from most booksellers and stationers 
SURREY 


PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY CHESSINGTON 
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Sti -1o Days 

7 
We were completely overwhelmed with enquiries for our Special Exhibition Offer at the Inter- 
national Hotel and Catering Exhibition, Olympia. In fact we have been “snowed-under”’ with orders 
and regret that it will be another 7 - 10 days before we can execute all the orders we have on hand. 
As we are still being inundated with enquiries from Caterers who have heard about this Offer 
from their friends, we have decided to make it available to all our friends in the Catering Trade who 

were unable to visit Hotelympia. 


Here are details 


PREPARED VEGETABLES 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION OFFER: 


oz.) Diced Carrots portions 
oz.) Diced Beetroot 


oz.) Mixed Vegetables 


Approx. 
cost per 
portion 


oz.) Diced Swede 
oz.) Spring Cabbage 


NM NM NN ro te 


l 

l 

l 

1 ti oz.) Kibbled Onions 
a 

| 


14d. 





Over 200 portions of the most popular Vegetables for 27/6d. 


Long keeping life: Unopened a tin will last for 2 years. When | UNICREAM 


opened the contents will keep for a mini- PRODUCT 
mum of 3 months. 








Enquiries to UNICREAM LTD., BROUGHTON LANE, MANCHESTER 7 
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As the Administrator Sees It 


(From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


THE EXAMINATION STRUGGLE 


Until recently this country has been remarkably tree | 


from accidents and incidents in the administration 
ot examinations. Anybody who has had experience of 


conducting examinations in the East knows that if half | 
| papers their children will take. 


the ingenuity displayed by candidates in anticipating the 
questions was shown by candidates in answering the 
questions the task of examiners would be very much 
easier. 

The irnmortal Tom Crib, of A. C. Hilton's Heathen 
Passee was a mere beginner at this game: 

In the crown of his cap 

Were the Furies and Fates 

And a delicate map 

Of the Dorian States ; 

And we found in his palms which were hollow 
What are frequent in palms—that is dates. 

After all, Tom Crib did not have a short-wave radio 
set connected to a learned friend in another part ot the 
building. Neither did he induce a printer's devil to ink 
over the type of the examination papers and then sit on 
it so that his white dhoti bore the impress ot the paper. 

The mischances which this year have compelled 
thousands of children to take the examination over 
again are not of this nature. Yet basically the reason is the 
same. In the East and in many countries of Europe, 
positions, particularly in the public service, can only be 
gained by the possession of the necessary certificates. 
The number of candidates far exceeds the number of 
posts available. In consequence people will go to extreme 
lengths in order to pass. 

Much the same is happening at the 11+ stage in 
English education. The number of candidates far 
exceeds the number of places available in grammar 
schools. Children are obviously being drilled on old 
papers. It is therefore not surprising that some children 
are confronted on the day of the examination with a 
paper similar to that which they have tried as a practice 
test during normal class instruction. 

It is obvious, notwithstanding committee resolutions 
condemning’ coaching, that a very great amount of 
coaching takes place in primary schools. It is difficult 
to control because it is difficult to draw the line between 
what is good teaching and what is cramming. Yet 
there is little doubt that a diet of old papers is nothing 
but cramming. 

The intelligence test is also proving a difficult 
proposition to control. The best tests are supplied from 
central agencies. Unfortunately authorities do not hold 
their examinations on the same day. It is thus quite 
possible for a period of, perhaps a month to elapse 
between the time when Authority “A’’ in the north 
of England uses a particular intelligence test and 
Authority ‘‘ B’’ in the south of England uses the sam: 
test. This is a comparatively small country, and it is 
not unknown for children in Authority ‘‘B’’ to have 
cousins and other relatives in Authority ‘‘ A.”’ 

Further, in this modern world with its multiple shops, 





its national banks and insurance companies and other 
organizations of a national character with local branches, 
it is quite possible for people, without any conscious 
intent on their part, to stumble on examination papers 
set in other parts ot the country which are the very 


More and more people are challenging the validity of 
examinations, even when they are above suspicion. It 
would be a pity it further mischances were to occur 
which threw doubt on the fairness of examinations. 
It is possible that in the future the only solution might 
be for all Authorities to agree to have the 11-++ examina- 
tion on a particular day. This would be regrettable in 
the extreme because local conditions vary so much. 

Yet the unhappy accidents of this year are too serious 
to be overlooked. Examining bodies throughout the 
country would do well to ensure that, so far as is humanly 
possible, their particular system is foolproof. The contest 
between examiner and examinee should take place on 
the day of the examination—not befere. 

Also parents should remember that success or failure 
in the 11+ examination does not fix immutably the 
tuture careers of their children. It is important: that 
cannot be denied. But the Day of Judgment and the 
11+ examination are two examinations—not one. It is 
a thousand pities that so many parents fail to make the 
distinction between the two. 

As the next note shows, it is no longer necessary to go 
to a grammar school in order to get passes in the 
General Certificate of Education examination. 


* * * * 


G.C.E. RESULTS 

One of the most surprising changes in educational 
practice is the new attitude towards examinations in 
modern secondary schools. Ten years ago opinion was 
firmly set against examinations. They were supposed 
to destroy freedom and initiative in modern secondary 
schools, and the educational pundits and publicists gave 
good reasons why examinations should not be held. 

To-day all is changed. According to the Ministry of 
Education, last year nearly seven hundred secondary 
modern schools entered nine thousand candidates for an 
average of four subjects each for the G.C.E. examination. 
In terms of schools this means that one in every five 
modern secondary schools is now taking part in the 
G.C.E. examination. The candidates entered were 
successtul in just over half the subjects which were 
attempted. 

This is a notable achievement, and staffs and pupils 
deserve congratulation. Quite obviously this movement 
towards examinations in modern secondary schools is 
only just beginning. As the bulge years pass through the 
schools more and more candidates will cry out to be 
admitted. Their intellectual capacity must be such 
that, in normal years, they would have secured admission 
to grammar schools. Indeed, the modern secondary 
schools would be failing in their duty it they did not seek 
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EN-TOUT- 


EXPERTS IN THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


CAS 


OF 


ALL KINDS OF HARD COURTS AND SPORTS GROUNDS 


HARD COURTS 


Used for the British Hard 
Court Championships at 
Bournemouth and first-class 
Tournaments throughout the 
country. 


RUNNING TRACKS 


Including Melbourne; White 
City, London and Manchester; 
Oxford University Athletic 
Club’s Ground, Iffley Road, 
Oxford; R.A.F. Halton and 
Innsworth, also Marlborough 
and Shrewsbury Schools, etc. 


SQUASH COURTS 


Sole Makers of Carter’s and 
En-Tout-Cas Courts, which 
can now be _ economically 
and speedily constructed. 





CRICKET PITCHES 


“BITUTURF” Practice 
Pitches (Sole Makers) have 
been supplied to County 
Cricket Clubs, Corporations, 
Business Clubs, Colleges and 
Universities, etc. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Designed and made (Standard 
or Special). 


PRICE LIST 


Published annually (92pp) of 
all kinds of Grass Seeds, 
Fertilisers, Sports Ground 
Equipment and Accessories 
(Please send for this). 


Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates, from: 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., Syston, Nr. Leicester 
Telephone : Syston 3322-3-4-5-6-7 
London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (SLOane 8117-8) 
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CIBBONS 


AND EDUCATION REVIEW 








will hold 
50 CYCLES 
when you install 


Please write for details. 


JAMES GIBBONS LIMITED, ST. JOHN’S WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON, STAFFS. 
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favourites 
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GLASGOW W. | 
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° . | 
out such pupils and prepare them for examinations. 


Last year’s results would seem to indicate that heads of 
modern secondary schools will not ignore this oppor- 
tunity. 

Two reflections prompt themselves on this develop- 
ment. It seems that the attitude of H.M. Inspectors 
differs according to the personal predilection of each 
inspector towards examinations in modern secondary 
schools. Some encourage, others discourage. One would 
have thought that on an important matter like this 
H.M. Inspectorate would have followed a uniform policy. 

The other reflection must be this: are there any 
present-day dogmas which in a few years will be over- 
turned like the no-examination dogma of ten years ago ? 
The facts of life—in the case of modern secondary 
examinations the wishes of parents—have a habit of 
destroying pretty theories. 





Responsibility of the Grammar Schools 

Grammar schools have an especially heavy respon- 
sibility both to society in general and to the gifted 
children whom they have in their care, said Sir Edward 
Boyle, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Education, speaking at the Godolphin and Latymer 
School, Hammersmith. 

And parents, too, he added, must themselves have 
recognized that special gifts impose special obligations. 
To mention only one. The grammar school course lasts 
seven years. Those who leave after staying for only 
four, five or six years have not completed the course of 
study for which they were selected at eleven-plus. 
Sir Edward said he did not want to suggest it was always 
wrong for a grammar school pupil to leave early, but it 
was wrong wherever the school advises against it, and 
could provide a suitable course extending over the full 
seven years. 

Higher education for all those capable of profiting 
from it was as much a part of the Butler Act as a highly 
developed system of primary and secondary education. 
Sir Edward said he wanted to see the technical college 
route to high qualifications as closely geared to the work 
of both boys’ and girls’ grammar schools, and as highly 
regarded by f yarers teachers and pupils as are the 
university and training college routes. 

Grammar schools had a tradition of standards in 
conduct and scholarship extending over nearly half a 
millennium. Those standards must at all costs be 
preserved. The steady and necessary displacement of 
classical by scientific studies in the curriculum must 
make no difference at all either to academic studies or to 
the liberality of the education that is offered. In this 
sense the grammar school tradition was being extended 
to all our schools. The courses available to-day in many 
of the secondary modern schools similarly demanded 
from every pupil the best that he or she was capable of 


giving. 


Following up the article on ‘Film Teaching—thic 
International Scene,” by Mr. A. P. Higgins, B.A., that 
appeared in our January issue, it is of interest to note 
that the Nottinghamshire Education Authority are 
holding from 25th to 29th July, 1958, at the Nottingham- 
shire County Training College, a course, in co-operation 
with the British Film Institute, on “ Film Appreciation.” 
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The Field Studies Council 

The present phase in the affairs of the Field Studies 
Council said Professor S$. W. Wooldridge, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, in the annual report, may 
properly be characterized as one of consolidation designed 
to secure the continuity of the work when the impending 
cessation or decrease of support by public tunds become 
operative. Unless in this interim period they could 
make the Council essentially self-supporting and build 
up at least modest reserves, the work could not survive 
further reduction in the grant from the Ministry ot 
Education. 

It must be manifest to all who comprehend, in any 
degree, the present state of the economy of this country, 
on which all its efforts, including educational efforts, 
depend, that this situation in no wise justifies petulant 
outcry and simply holding out the hands for further 
public largesse. Such an attitude would be crassly 
stupid and wholly unworthy. What they had in fact 
been able to do, with the loyal and devoted assistance of 
the Centre staffs, was to continue to increase bookings. 
They hoped and intended in any case to extend the work 
begun with Modern Secondary schools and to avail 
themselves of the help of the Carnegie Trust in 
encouraging visits of amateur naturalists. The present 
position is sound and healthy but to maintain it involves 
unremitting hard work and not a little anxiety. 

The secretary reported that in 1957 there was yet 
again an increase in the number of students attending 
the Field Centres and at most of these the pressure of 
attendances was kept up steadily throughout the 
season. The new Centre at Preston Montford opened in 
March, 1957, and by the close of the season it had just 
managed to top the thousand mark in terms of student- 
weeks. 

The overall numbers ot attendances expressed in terms 
of unit weeks have practically doubled over the last 
seven years from 3,483 in 1951 to 6,712 in 1957. The 
number of individual attendances (as distinct from unit- 
weeks) was 6,919. 

Once again, the increase in numbers has been general 
but in accordance with the Council’s policy there has 
been some development of attendances from Secondary 
Modern schools, particularly at Preston Montford, where 
special ‘‘ countryside ” courses have been provided. 

The opening of any further centres is almost entirely 
dependent on the question of whether adequate initial 
capital and future support can be forthcoming from 
outside sources, and the Council has been approached 
by various parties with a view to taking on premises for 
the opening of a further centre, or certres, but the 
committee have felt it necessary to approach all such 
proposals on a most cautious basis. It does seem possible, 
however, that at some future date an additional centre 
in the South-West of England might be feasible and, if 
this should materialize, it would mean that the Council 
as a whole would have a very satisfactory geographical 
spread over the counties of England and Wales. 

The Bursary funds have been swelled by a generous 
grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, designed 
to assist members of local scientific societies to attend 
courses at the Field Centres so that they may return to 
their own societies the better fitted to act as leaders. 
This scheme hardly got under way in 1957 but should 
receive more impetus in 1958 and subsequent years. The 
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an amusing 
appearance 


“Fluor acid air is procured by dissolving the earthy sub- 
stance called fluor in vitriolic acid. 

This kind of air extinguishes a candle and, like vitriolic air, 
one measure of it saturates two of alkaline air. It is peculiar to this 
kind of air to dissolve glass when it is hot. 

lt seems to consist of a peculiar acid vapour, united to the 
strong substance of the fluor; for water being admitted to it absorbs 
the acid vapour, and the stony substance is deposited. By this means 
it exhibits an amusing appearance, whether water be admitted to a 
glass jar previously filled with that air, or the bubbles of air be admitte ~dd, 
as they are formed, to a quantity of water resting on mercury. 





So, in 
observations on hydrofluoric acid to students at the New 
College in Hackney, and recorded them under the title of 
Heads of Lectures on a Course of Experimental Philosophy 


1797, Joseph Priestley described his early 


Today, using fluor acid air dissolved in aqua destillata, and 
costly vessels of silver and platinum, B.D.H. chemists make 
vast quantities of a great variety of fluorides of high purity, 
free from all stony substances, for which the B.D.H. sales 
departments will happily quote for deliveries by the pound, 
the cwt. or the ton. 

Such fluorides are used industrially for all sorts of 
purposes from increasing the light transmitting properties of 
lenses to aiding the production of atomic energy. 


B.D.H. 
LABORATORY 
CHEMICALS 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 
B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP 


POOLE DORSET 
LC/P/1ShI 
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SnolWhite 


DRYING CABINETS 
GAS AND ELECTRIC 


SnoWhite Drying Cabinets 
are used in most modern 
schools for drying clothes 
and teaching domestic 
science. There are 5 Models 
to suit all requirements. 


Finished eau-de-nil, cream 
or white. 
Please write for full 
particulars to the Sole 
Manufacturers : 


J. GLOVER & SONS Lro. 


101, GROTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.18 
Phone : Battersea 6511. 











The BRITEX MICRO-PROJECT OR 
with Projection Head... . 


When using the Projection Head with our MICRO- 
PROJECTOR this instrument is ideal for demon- 
strating to small groups of students. The 
complete unit is in fact a standard type of micro- 
scope plus a high-power lamp and built-in 

screen. The Projection Head fits over the eyepiece 
tube of the Projector, and the image ,projected 
from behind, can be seen on the 4) inch screen 

in daylight. Normal projection on to a standard 
screen can be achieved by removing the Projection 
Head. 


Available from all reputable instrument dealers. 
Literature on request. 


ci TIF 
BRITEX (iccrrumenss) LTD 
Manufacturers of Microscopes, Magnifiers, etc. 


523-4, Bank Chambers, 329, High Holborn, London, W.C.! 
Telephone : HOLborn 4118 (3 lines) 
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Bursary funds have also continued to benefit trom 
generous support given by the Thomas Wall Trust and 
the Sir James Reckitt Charity. The Ministry of 
Education and the Universities have maintained their 
income grants on a similar basis as in recent years and 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. and Fisons Ltd. ar 
giving most valued assistance in the form of covenanted 
donations. 


Hungary Introduces Practical 
Instruction 


The curriculum in Hungary’s general schools (age 
6-14) is to be overhauled and the emphasis put on 
practical instruction. 

Twice adjusted since 1945, the last time eight years 
ago, the new curriculum will be tried out in 500 general 
schools in industrial and rural areas before being 
generally adopted. 

Practical instruction was introduced last year into 
lower forms at general schools and during the current 
school year, children between the ages of 11 and 14 are 
to be drawn in. 

Previously this kind of subject has not been com- 
pulsory although some schools have set up workshops 
and gardens and organized visits to factories and farms. 

In both industrial and agricultural areas, girls will be 
taught embroidery and domestic science. They will 
learn the ABC of cooking, how to sew and mend, choose 
silks and cloths, and make and care for their own 
clothes. 

Boys will get instruction in woodwork and metal 
work, and will be taught how to assemble bicycles, repair 
electric heaters, solder, plaster and fit window panes. 

In agricultural areas the curriculum will be slanted 
towards practical agricultural tuition in the autumn and 
spring, but in winter the practical work will be almost 
the same as in industrial areas. 


Grammar School for Blind Boys to 
Benefit from Wolfson Gift 


Mr. Isaac Wolfson has inade a donation of £50,000 
to the Royal National Institute for the Blind. 

The gift is to further the education of blind children. 
It will enable the Institute to carry out many projected 
modernizations and additions, some of which were 
included in a Ministry of Education recommendation, at 
Worcester College for Blind Boys—the only school in 
Great Britain which provides a Public School education 
for boys without sight, irrespective of race or creed. 

Worcester College, founded in 1866, provides the 
main outlet for blind boys to the Universities and 
professions and many former pupils are to be found in 
scientific work, engineering and commerce. 

The Wolfson Wing will provide primarily for a new 
science laboratory as well as practical teaching rooms for 
woodwork, metalwork and typing, a new Braille library 
and a book storeroom. There will also be additional 
commonroom and dormitory accommodation. It is 
hoped that the work will be completed by the end of 
next year. 
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Screen Luminance for the Projection of 
16 mm. Film 


Since 1947 those responsible for the production and 
presentation of 35 mm. motion picture film have had 
guidance, through the medium of British Standard 1404, 
on the most suitable level of screen luminance. But 
until the publication of this new British Standard 2954, 
no authoritative guidance was available either to 
projectionists or to the film laboratories on the 


projection of 16 mm. film. 


Problems of 16 mm. Projection. 


As is well known, 35 mm. films are almost invariably 
projected in what might be termed the “ legitimate 
cinema ’’—-an architect-designed building where the 
required screen luminance results from the use of a high 
powered arc, and from carefully-chosen interior decora- 
tion and the minimizing of ‘‘ stray light.”’ 

Conditions for the projection of 16 mm. film are 
frequently less favourable. The ‘‘ cinema’’ is usually 
a darkened hall or room. Stray light from windows, 
doors, or the projector oftens weakens the contrast of 
black and white pictures, as it does the colour and 
contrast of colour pictures. 

A B.S.I. committee of experts investigated these 
problems during the past year, numerous projection 
trials have taken place under a wide variety of conditions 
of screen luminance and stray light, using both colour 
and black and white film. B.S. 2954 is the outcome of 
their work. Screen luminance for the projection of 16 mm. 
film gives recommendations on the lowest and highest 
levels of screen luminance at which the film should be 
projected, and on the maximum amount of stray light 
which should be permitted to fall on the screen. The 
standard includes recommended methods for the 
measurement of the level of luminance and stray light 
by the use of a visual photometer. 

Copies of this Standard may be obtained from the 
British Standards Institution, Sales Branch, 2, Park 
Street, London, W.1. 


Teachers from the Armed Forces 


Members of the Armed Forces may wish to take up 
teaching when their service careers finish prematurely. 
The arrangements for assessing the grants payable to 
them whilst undergoing training are announced in a 
letter to local education authorities trom the Ministry 
of Education. 

The maximum grants cover: | (a) free board and 
lodging during term time for a resident student ; (b) a 
day maintenance grant for a day student. 2. Free 
tuition. 3. a personal grant. 4. a travelling grant. 
5. dependants’ grants (for one year courses only). 
(The amount a student receives is, however, dependent 
upon his income). All grants are free of Income Tax. 

There is evidence, says the Ministry, of a good deal of 
interest in the possibilities of teaching as a career among 
the services, and they have already been in correspon- 
dence with nearly 500 individuals, and a panel of training 
college principals has seen over 50. The panel has been 
impressed with the quality of most of the men it has 
seen, and some have already been provisionally offered 
places in training colleges. 
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Big news about “ Duralex Every piece of this 
amazingly economical glassware is now 
guaranteed for 12 months against breakage 
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glass, it’s proof against boiling liquids; won't 
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When re-ordering, be sure to specify:— 


“DURALEX” 


Made in France 
TOUGHENED HEATPROOF TABLEWARE 
“Duralex” is obtainable through glass wholesalers, or communicate 
with Jules Lang & Son, 96 Hatton Garden, London, EC1. (HOL 8687) 
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Enbeeco 


PORTABLE 
MICRO 
PROJECTOR 


The use of standard precision- 
a optical _———— 





simplicity in design, permits 
this robust instrument to be 
offered at a price well within 
the reach of all. 


@ Projection : 38mm. Leech 
achromatic microscopic objec- 
tive. 

@ Spiral focusing movement. 

@ iliumination: {2v. 100 watt 
twin pillar vertical centre pro- 
jection bulb. 

@ SOx enlargement at 6'; 100x 
at 12° 

@ Operative from mains current 
200-250v. A.C. 

@ Even and brilliantly illuminated 
field 

o Price £27. 10.0 





Fuller details gladly sent on request. 


NEWBOLD & BULFORD LTD. 


ENBEECO HOUSE, ROGER ST., GRAY’S INN RD., W.C.1 
Telephone: CHAncery 5614 (3 lines) 














SETTEN & DURWARD LTD. 





for these 
advantages : 


Pencil Barrel on integral 
part of the leg. Not a loose 
piece soldered on. 


Nickel Plated Steel Needle 
Points. 





@ Thumb Hollow machired 
from the solid. 
@ Legs made from finest 


quality extruded brass. 





Double bearing surface at 
head. 


The fullest details and prices 
can be obtained from the 
\/ Manufacturers : 





HOCKLEY, BIRMINGHAM, 
Tel.: NORthern 2161 
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Celebrating Jubilee 

To mark the completion of the first fifty years of the | 
L.C.C. Care Committee Service a reception was held at | 
the Royal Festival Hall last month for members of the | 
service. 

The chairman of the L.C.C. (Mr. R. McKinnon Wood) | 
was the host and addresses were also given by the 
chairman of the education committee and the chairman 
of the Central Council of Care Committees. 

The L.C.C. care committees consist of voluntary 
workers attached to the London schools. They act as a 
link between home and school in order to help every 
child obtain the maximum benefit from his or her 
education. The care committees aim to interpret their | 
duties in terms of human fellowship and understanding, 
so that parents can be made aware of the opportunities 
which exist to help them and their families. The L.C.C. 
employs a staff of professional social workers, called 
“ organizers,’ who train, help and guide the voluntary 
workers. 

Working as a team, the care committees are responsible 
for attending school medical inspections ; they report 
to the school doctor on home conditions, and try to see 
that the parents understand and carry out the doctor's 
recommendations. They undertake the home visiting 
for special cases, e.g., behaviour problems, maladjust- 
ment, delinquency, boarding school grants, etc., and 
work in close co-operation with the head teachers in all 
matters, especially over the provision of free or part-free 
meals, and the provision of clothing in necessitous cases. 
In secondary schools the care committees also work in 
liaison with the youth employment officers, and help to 
bridge the difficult gap between school and the adult 
world by their friendship and interest. 





Correspondence 


Health Education. 
To the Editor, ScHooL GOVERNMENT CHRONICLE. 

Sir,—We receive a great many letters from students at 
training colleges, and especially from Domestic Science 
Colleges, asking for instructive health publications. It 
would be interesting to know how much guidance students 
are given on where and how to get this kind of material. 
It is particularly difficult to supply the needs of students 
who write in and do not really know what they want. 
The Central Council would like to be more helpful in this 
matter. If the Colleges would write in for publications 
lists and place them in their libraries it would assist 
students by showing them what is available. 

The Central Council for Health Education and its 
department on foot health, the Foot Health Educational 
Bureau, are equipped to give lectures, and they publish a 
number of leaflets, but these cannot be supplied unless the 
local Public Health or Education Authority buys them, 
or students make their needs clearly known. Colleges 
can then obtain them through their own authorities 
without charge. Students can also buy these leaflets, 
mostly having a price from 3d. to 9d. from the Central 
Council and the Foot Health Bureau. 

Yours, etc., 
(Dr.) Joun Burton, 
Medical Director. 
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Size Doubled in Seven Years 
“ A clear pattern of policy has emerged trom the work 
of Queen's University since 1950 "’ said Sir Eric Ashby, 
the Vice-Chancellor, in his annual report to the Senate. 


| “On one hand, it has prepared itself vigorously to meet 


the demands made on it for experts in fields as far part 
as philology, aeronautics, microbiology and law. On the 
other hand it remains a place where a young man who 
really cares for literature and art finds a congenial 
atmosphere favouring these pursuits. Despite apparent 
pré-occupation with science and technology, analysis 
showed that the proportion of the resources of Queen’s 
devoted to arts subjects is, in fact, higher than at many 
other British Universities.” 

Going on to refer to the extensive physical develop- 
ments that had taken place during the last seven years, 
he said, when work on hand is completed, the University 
will be more than double the size it was in 1950. Over 
350,000 square feet of permanent structure has already 
been added and completion of the Physics Department 
(now under construction) will bring this figure to 
425,000 square feet. The total cost will be in the region 
of £2 million. 

The annual income of the University rose from 
£400,000 to £636,000 between 1950 and 1957. Students 
enrolled now number 2,676. Government grants during 
the year amounted to just over {1 million. 

Remarking that there was reason to believe that the 
proportion of students reading science and technology 
would increase in the future, Sir Eric observed: “If 
this change is not accompanied by compensatory 
legislation to ensure that scientists and technologists 
become aware of the ‘ humanities,’ the University will 
lose something of its reason for existing.” 


Schoolmistress entitled to Industrial 


Injuries Benefit 

Among the eleven leading decisions of the Minister of 
Pensions and National Insurance published in a pamphlet 
(H.M.S.O., 1s. 3d.) on “‘ Questions of Classification and 
Insurability,” is one in which a schoolmistress took a 
party of children to Switzerland for ski-ing—an 
expedition which was regarded as an extra-mural 
activity—and was injured while supervising the ski-ing. 
The mistress made the bookings for the party and 
handled the financial arrangements, paying her own 
expenses. She received no financial benefit by being in 
charge of the party. The Minister held that during the 
period concerned the schoolmistress was in insurable 
employment under the Industrial Injuries Acts by 
virtue of a contract between her and the local education 
committee and was not so employed by virtue of any 
arrangement with the school travel agency or the 
children’s parents. She was thus entitled to industrial 
injuries benefit. 


Courthouse School, Maidenhead, has its own Savings 
Bank. When it was started in 1955 over 200 pupils 
opened accounts, and now nearly 300 belong to it, 
saving over £300 in six months. The children themselves 
run the bank. The head master, Mr. A. J. Rippon, was 
last year elected to the Regional Schools Savings 
Advisory Committee for East Berkshire. 
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Specity 


Dunlop 


P.T. SHOES 






for quality 
and hard 







TENBY . 
In black or tan double- . 
texture canvas with dark crepe sole. 

For children or adults. Also + 

in gusset and T-strap styles 
One example from the wide range of Dunlop 
Sport and P.T. shoes. 

DUNLOP FOOTWEAR LTD., SPEKE, LIVERPOOL 






SF/SP2 


| 


| 


| 


PARK YOUR CYCLES 
THE ODONI Way 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
WITH ODONI (PATENT) “ ALL-STEEL” 


BICYCLE STANDS 


TYPES TO SUIT ALL POSSIBLE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR USE 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE-SIDED 
HORIZONTAL OR SEMI-VERTICAL 








ODONI. 


TYPE 4. Single-sided horizontal stand. 
NO LIFTING oF cyrcies in errHer PARKING on 
REMOVAL. 


Write for fully illustrated leaflet and price list to Sole 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 





ALFRED A. ODONI AND CO., LTD. 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, 
LONDON, E.C.2. Tel. Add. : 


Tel. No. : 
NATional 8525/6 Odoni Ave London 
(Works : London, N.W.) 























Martin Classic 


Organs 


These new two-manual organs are of 
particular interest to schools. They 
contain three or four times as many 
sound sources as any other electronic 
instrument and can lead the singing of 
a large congregation without over- 
amplification. The Consoles are, more- 
over, orthodox and suitable for teaching 


2 rank organ from £1,350 
3 rank organ from £1,650 
4 rank organ from £1,950 


Contracts completed for Rydal and 
Whitgift Schools 


Please write for details to : 


THE MILLER ORGAN CO., LTD., 
Salhouse Road, NORWICH 
TELEPHONE : NORWICH 47302 


and for di ations by appointment at 
STEINWAY HALL, 1: & 2, GEORGES STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON W.: 























Of importance to all 
Librarians and Education Authorities 


SHIRE | 


“« Crystal Clear 2530” | 


Transparent Plastic Sleeves 
FULL PROTECTION AND 
PRESERVATION FOR ALL 
SIZES OF PICTORIAL 
BOOK JACKETS 


The film used for Shire sleeves is not an 

acetate, it remains clear indefinitely. It will 

NOT splinter, crack, split nor yellow with 

age or sunlight. No cloth-bound edging to 
become soiled and peel. 


In daily use by the hundreds of thousands in 
Libraries and Schools throughout Great 
Britain and Overseas. 


Prices and samples on application. 


WHOLESALE LIBRARIES 
LIMITED 


PLASTICS DIVISION, S.G.C. 358 








DEACON STREET LEICESTER | 
eee cer en 
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C.O.1, Colonial Picture Sets 


Two new picture sets issued in January, one dealing with 
Uganda and the other with Sierra Leone and The Gambia, 
will bring near to completion the first part of the Colonial 
Picture Set series produced by the Central Office of 
Information on behalf of the Colonial Office. Further issues 
scheduled for the later part of the year will deal with 
Gibraltar, the Somaliland Protectorate, Zanzibar and the 
South Atlantic Islands. 

With the twelve sets which have preceded these in the 
last two years, the series will provide schools and other 
educational establishments with an excellent pictorial 
introduction to the British colonial territories. The 
Colonial Office Picture Sets have been found to be of immense 
help to teachers of geography and social economy in 
schools of all kinds. The sets are obtainable on loan from 
the Central Office of Information Regional Offices and 
Government Information Offices in Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland—the addresses of which may be had on 
application to C.O.I, Photographs Division, Montagu 
Mansions, London, W.1. 

Specially devised for use in school or lecture rooms, the 
sets are informative, attractively presented and easy to 
handle. Each set consists of six panels, printed on card, 
size 12-in. x 15-in. The title panel carries a large reference 
map, together with small inset map showing the position 
of the territory in the world and in relation to neighbouring 
countries, as well as a brief historical survey. Five other 
panels, each containing up to six photographs, illustrate 
geographical features, population, resources and production, 
health and housing, and education in the colonies concerned. 
The sets are simply and factually captioned to assist both 
teacher and pupil to obtain easily the most vital information 
on the territories. Their use has recently been extended in 
many areas to adult education, social service and youth 
organizations. 

Territories covered in the earlier sets are Nigeria, Cyprus, 
Malaya, the Gold Coast (now Ghana). Kenya, the West 
Indies, North Borneo, Hong Kong, Aden, the British 
Pacific Islands, Mauritius and Seychelles, and Tanganyika. 
All these are still available on application. On completion 
of the present programme, it is planned to continue this 
Colonial Office series with picture sets in which a number of 
important colonial themes will be presented. 





Mr. Martin Lee, British specialist in agricultural 
education who has just completed twelve years of service 
in Malaya, is in Korea on a mission tor the United 
Nations’ Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. Mr. Lee will help conduct an agricultural education 
programme at the Korean Fundamental Education 
Centre which has been established at Suwon near Seoul 
with the aid of Unesco and the United Nations’ Korean 
Reconstruction Agency. Until his retirement this year, 
Mr. Lee served as principal of the College of Agriculture 
at Serdang in the Malayan state of Selangor. 

* * + . 


Since the war the L.C.C. has built and brought into 
use 32 new secondary schools providing a total of about 
34,000 places. 22 more (23,000 places) are under 
construction and 9 others (8,000 places) are in the 
planning stage. All these new schools are being built 
in implementation of the Council’s decision, in the 
London School Plan, that the most effective way of 

roviding secondary education in London under the 

‘ducation Act, 1944, is to build large schools offering a 
variety of courses to ensure that every pupil has the 
opportunity to follow the course most suited to his 
abilities and interests. 














FILM STRIP REVIEWS 


MARIAN RAY 
36, Villiers Avenue, Surbiton. 

















Time.—The first strip from this source to come our way 
and happily it is altogether excellent. Its primary purpose 
is to give a survey of the past as a whole in order to show the 
sequence of events and indicate the vast proportions of 
prehistoric time. As modern history is so insignificant a 
factor in the scale of time no single scale would serve to 
represent the period of time covered here, from 7,000,000,000 
years ago till the present day. Accordingly five time 
scales are used: the thousand million years for stars; the 
hundred million years for fossil life ; the hundred thousand 
years for prehistoric man; the thousand years for ancient 
history and the hundred year scale for modern history. 
The first scale is illustrated by photographs of the stars and 
solar system ; the illustrations of the remaining scales are 
the work of several artists. The five scales diagram in 
colour is repeated as each section is dealt with. A 30-in. x 
22-in. outline facsimile of this is obtainable on stiff paper 
at 7s. 6d. The second scale introduces the rock systems 
and the fossils found in them, indicating the position in 
time of the first fishes, insects, amphibians, birds, mammals, 
flowers, etc. The third scale shows the progress of man and 
the fourth the development of civilization. So much has to 
be suggested in the final scale that in addition to illus- 
trations typical of events peculiar to the century the 
frames have lists of outstanding men and women of the 
period. The strip will therefore serve as the background for 
many subjects, but especially to illustrate evolution, early 
man and history. The script is a repetition of the captions 
on each frame, but lists of books to be read, applicable to 
each scale, are given. The forty-two frames are numbered 
backwards and forwards so that one may work either way 
in time. : 

* * - - 


COMMON GROUND 


CGA 773—The Structure of Matter.—The first of a new 
series—Physical Science Series—based on the latest 
scientific findings and offered as a contribution to scientific 
and technological training. In days when text-books are in 
some respects out of date almost before theyare printed strips 
of this kind are a valuable help in keeping up to date. Not 
only this but the complexity of modern theory is more easily 
understood with the help of lucid and informative diagrams. 
In both conception and illustration this strip is excellent. 
C. A. Vernon, Lecturer in Chemistry, University College, 
London and A. L. Dahl have provided a strip which ranges 
from the very simple to the extremely complex in unfolding 
step by step the modern theory of the structure of matter, 
and colour has played an essential part in making many 
diagrams outstandingly clear. The introductory section 
treats of kinds of matter, some chemical elements, the 
constancy of mass in chemical reaction and a novel way of 
showing the relative sizes of atoms. The second section 
deals with the structure and movement of molecules; 
indicates how a change in structure may produce amorphous 
forms, giving diamond and graphite as examples of strong 
and weak linkage of the chemical bonds with consequent 
difference in properties ; and shows the complex arrangement 
of a glucose molecule. Chemical reaction resulting in 
recombination of atoms is dealt with next. Then follows 
the more complicated section of the strip, dealing with the 
structure of atoms, showing Rutherford’s atomic model, the 
fundamental particles, the atomic charge, electronic 
arrangement (Bohr theory), ions, bonding and isotypes. 
The concluding section deals with nuclear transformations 
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as experienced in natural radioactivity, artificial and atomic 
transformation, fission, fusion and chain reactions and the 
use of radio carbon dating. The concluding frame deals 


with the maintenance of the sun’s heat by the conversion | 


of hydrogen into helium—a process accomplished in six 
stages. Such a comprehensive strip as this requires an 
equally informative script; the reader will find the latter 
most helpful, and if the mathematics of the ratio N*/N" 
supports the view that the earth was never part of the sun, 
it seems that what we have been teaching for years may 
subsequently need revision also. 36 frames. ; 


. * * * 


CGA 772-—Co-operative Farming in China.—A strip 
prepared by R. C. Honeybone, M.A., Head of the Depart- 
ment of Geography, University of London Institute of 
Education, mainly from photographs taken by Professor 
J. A. Lauwerys in his recent survey. A map shows the 
positions of two farms selected and indicates the 
temperature ranges and rainfall. Red Light Co-operative 
farm near Sian in the Hwang Ho Valley is representative 
of the farming practice in the whole of the North Chinese 
Lowland ; Red Flag Co-operative farm is likewise typical 
of farming in the Yangtze basin and much of Southern China. 
The strip therefore provides a basis for geographic 
comparison of the wheat growing north and rice growing 
centre and south. The fine colour photographs amply 
illustrate the intensive farming made necessary in a land 
of which only 10 per cent. is arable and hand labour is still 
the predominant feature. 25 frames. These farms are 
also mentioned in the strip A Journey in China (CGA 771) 
serving as a general background to modern China. 


Maintenance of School Playing Fields 


Nowadays school playing fields, cricket pitches and tennis 
courts are subject to harder wear and tear than ever before, 
due to more pupils coupled with a shortage of skilled 
groundsmen. Only with expert care and attention can one 
safeguard the surfaces from deteriorating to an unplayable 
condition within a very short time. Turf maintenance is an 
all-the-year-round operation and a highly technical one at 
that. For this reason alone it is very likely that a grounds 
man would appreciate expert guidance on the many turf 
problems that arise. 

Fisons are aware of this need and have created a team of 
turf specialists qualified and able to give on-the-spot 
technical advice on every aspect of turf maintenance in any 
part of the country. Inspections of grass playing surfaces 
are carried out at the invitation of education authorities, 
universities and independent schools. 

No charge is made for the service which includes a 
detailed report and recommended programme of treatment. 
Further details may be obtained from Fisons Limited, Parks 
and Sportsgrounds Department, Harvest House, Felixstowe, 
Suffolk. 


“ Three Cooks ’’ Ltd., the well-known manufacturers of 
packed foods for canteens, have added several new lines to 
their range for 1958. Packed in hygienic 7-Ib. ‘‘ Alkaflex ”’ 
bags, these new products follow the ‘ Three Cooks” 
tradition of providing high quality foods with a minimum 
of time, trouble and expense. The new products are 
Parsley and Thyme Stuffing, Sage and Onion Stuffing (also 
available in a 2-lb. pack), Bramble Jelly Crystals, a Sponge 
Mixture (with 40 per cent. sugar content) and an extremely 
useful “‘ All-In ’’ Foundation Sauce. This last contains its 
own milk, thickening and seasoning, and provides a quickly 
made basic sauce to which a variety of flavourings (for 
example, parsley, onion, cheese, caper, mushroom, anchovy, 
egg) can be added as required. 





Mr. Norman F. Spurr, British film producer formerly 
associated with the B.B.C. television feature ‘‘Panorama,’’ 
has been sent to Accra, Ghana, by Unesco to assist the 
Ghanian government in the development of a series of 
visual aid films for an educational campaign on agricul- 
ture, local government and health and housing matters. 
Mr. Spurr has already worked extensively on educational 
films in Africa and the Middle East, and last year 
completed a Unesco mission to Jordan. 


In a review ot the L.C.C. boarding education scheme, 
which has now been in existence for ten years, it is 
stated that about 1,050 pupils have already passed 
through boarding schools with the Council’s help and 
319 boys and 273 girls are at present being assisted at 
220 schools. Of the parents of the children now being 
assisted 507 are British born, 9 are from the common- 
wealth and colonies and 30 are of other nationalities. 
The average annual cost to the Council for each boarder 
was {110 in 1947 and {210 in 1957. 


Scottish Teacher Training Colleges are to get more 
autonomy, and a new name—"“ Colleges of Education.” 
More teachers are to be appointed to the governing 
bodies ot these Colleges. These are the main features of 
a new system of management for teacher training 
proposed by the Secretary ot State in draft regulations 
published last month. Under the new regulations there 
will be devolution of authority, from the new “‘ Scottish 
Council tor the Training of Teachers,’ which replaces 
the National Committee tor the Training of Teachers, 
to the Governcrs and then to the Principals of the 
individual colleges. 


“7YTO” 10' MOTORISED 
PRECISION 
SAW BENCH 


THE IDEAL MACHINE 
FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


TABLE SIZE 2l-in. by 18-in. 
SAW DIAM. : 10-in. 
WILL CUT UP TO 3-in. 


Powered by a | H.P. motor it will 
with ease and efficiency CROSS- 
CUT, RIP, MITRE, GROOVE, 
REBATE, BEVEL, TONGUE and 
GROOVE, TENON, etc. 


AND CUT A LARGE VARIETY 

OF MOULDINGS. 

Other special features include BALL 

BEARING SPINDLE, SPECIAL FINE 

FENCE ADJUSTMENT, PARALLEL RISE 

and FALL and CANTING TABLE 

BENCH MODEL 

WITHOUT MOTOR £25 ° 0 0 

MOTORISED ON 

STAND AS SHOWN £49.15 0 
3 PHASE 

FULL DETAILS POST FREE 

PLEASE SEND YOUR ORDERS DIRECT TO THE MANUFACTURERS 


§.TYZACK & SON LTD. 


TEL.: SHOREDITCH 830! (TEN LINES) 


341-345 OLD ST., LONDON, E.C.! 
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BOOK NOTES 











The Costs of Education. By John Vaizey. (Allen and 

Unwin, 30s. net.) 

There is much talk these days, both locally and 
nationally, about the cost of education. Most people are 
agreed that expansion in the educational service is 
necessary : new schools, more teachers, smaller classes, a 
higher leaving age, a vastly increased output of tech- 
nologists, all find their advocates in differing priorities, but 
on the question of who is to pay the bill, and how, there is 
less readiness to speak with assurance. It is high time that 
we had some means by which we can measure our present 
and future expenditure against a developing pattern over 
a period of years. And this Mr. Vaizey’s survey now gives 
us. For the first time it now becomes possible, without 
much wearisome and time-absorbing research into statistical 
records, to trace the course of educational costs and 
expenditure over a period of thirty-five years, with a 
detailed breakdown for the different stages of education, 
as also for the public and private systems. Price indices are 
applied, so that it is possible to see how much expenditure 
has gone up simply because prices have risen, and how much 
is due to a real increase in educational provision. Some 
startling facts are revealed; for example, that the 
proportion of the national income devoted to education in 
the last analysable year, 1955, was actually lower than in 
some pre-war years, and that the public education system 
spends substantially more on the middle-class child than 
on the working-class child. There are studies of local 
authority finance, of teachers’ salaries and superannuation, 
and of private education. The book is fully documented, 
but lucidly written so as to be intelligible to those without 
specialized statistical training. This must clearly become 
the authoritative work on the cost of education for the 
period covered.—C. 


* sl * * 


The Tempest. Edited by Professor S. C. Boorman. 
Macbeth. Edited by G. C. Rosser, M.A. 

(University of London Press, 4s. 6d. each net.) 

These two new titles in the ‘‘ London English Literature 
Series "’ cover two of the plays from the Shakespeare canon 
among those most likely to appeal to the fifth forms of the 
grammar school and the upper forms of the secondary 
modern school for whom the series is intended. Those schools 
that are acquiring sets of these books as they appear will 
by now have a most pleasing collection on their shelves ; 
good taste in school-book production is sufficiently rare 
these days to excite favourable comment. The critical 
introductions to these latest additions to the series are 
fresh and alive, and just profound enough to give the young 
reader something to get his teeth into without inducing him 
to bite off more than he can chew. The dramatic 
significance of each step in the development of the play is 
brought out and parallels from the film and television are 
drawn in order to show that critical appreciation is no mere 
academic exercise. Brief explanatory notes and stimulating 
questions are added at the foot of each page (a much better 
plan than a collection of notes at the end of the book) and 
there is a useful biographical memoir of Shakespeare and 
his work. These are first-rate editions for classroom or 
library.—C. 


> * * * 


The Story of Life (4 books). By A. S. T. Fisher. 
The Story of Electricity (4 books). By G. Sommerhoff. 
(Basil Blackwell, Is. 9d. net each.) 
The object of these booklets is to arouse interest in, and 
to convey a body of essential information about two 





branches of science which touch our daily lives directly. 
In the “Story of Life’’ series, Growing and Moving, 
Breathing, Feeding, and the Senses are dealt with: in the 
“Story of Electricity ’’ there are separate booklets on the 
Atom, Magnetism, Static Electricity, and Electric Currents. 
Their low price and durable covers should commend them 
for use in the junior school and the lower classes of the 
secondary school. There are plenty of clear diagrams and 
many suggestions for simple experiments that boys and 
girls can try for themselves. The reading matter is well 
adapted to the needs of pupils who prefer doing things to 
reading a great deal about them. An interesting experiment 
in book-production well worth inspection.—C. 
* . * * 

The Verb Forms of English: Lessons and Oral Drills. 

By Harold V. King. (Longmans, 2s.) 

Once he has gone through an elementary course and has 
an initial command of the spoken and written language, 
the foreigner learning English feels the need for a thorough 
revision of our verb-system, with a considerable amount of 
practice drill so that the various verbal constructions 
become automatic. This collection of fifteen lessons con- 
sisting of oral drills with commentaries should be most 
helpful in the classroom. There is, as always, the problem 
of explaining complicated grammatical constructions in 
language within the learner’s comprehension, but the 
student who cannot always follow all the explanations will 
nevertheless profit from the drills. A useful little classroom 
tool which teachers of English as a second language would 
do well to look at.—C. 

* * . > 
Preparing for the Secondary School: Arithmetic, English, 
and General Intelligence (Three books). (Evans Brothers, 

Is. 9d. each net.) 

The title of this little series is somewhat disingenuous. 
While giving lip-service in their title to the thesis of parity 
of esteem and of allocation rather than selection in 
secondary school placing, the compilers (who remain 
discreetly anonymous) are really concerned to produce a 
“‘crammer’”’ which will see the users safely into the 
grammar school, if narrowly directed preparation will do 
it. The children depicted on the front covers, in their clean 
white collars and new caps and blazers, have clearly 
made the grade. And who shall blame the teachers (or 
parents) who make use of these collections of tests in 
English, arithmetic and “ general intelligence’’? The 
system being what it is, many feel that they have a 
responsibility to give the children in their charge that form 
of coaching and practice which will stand them in best 
stead in the “scholarship stakes.’ Educational con- 
siderations, talk of a broad curriculum, a preparation for 
life, and “‘ taking examinations in your stride”’ do not 
cut much ice when the individual child, or the great 
majority of a class of eleven-year-olds, have “ failed to get 
a place.” It is all very disturbing. In the meantime, here 
is a very useful set of books for those who are content to 
take the world as they find it, and leave reform to those not 
occupied with a more than full-time job.—C. 

* * 7 * 


Banking and The Stock Exchange. 
The Law: Barristers and Solicitors. 

Two revised booklets in the C.Y.E.E. Choice of Careers 
Series (H.M.S.O., Is. each). 

The new edition of ‘‘ Banking and the Stock Exchange ” 
contains additional information about the work of the 
Stock Exchange. The booklet describes in detail the work 
of the Bank of England, the Joint Stock Banks, the Trustee 
Savings Banks, the Merchant Banks and the Discount 
Houses and their methods of recruitment and training. 
Information is also given about conditions of work, prospects 
and salaries. 

“The Law: Barristers and Solicitors ’’ gives a short 
account of the part played in the English and Scottish legal 
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NOW READY 





The 
Education Authorities 
Directory 


and Annual 
1958 





THE STANDARD REFERENCE BOOK TO NATIONAL EDUCATION FOR OVER 50 YEARS 





600 PAGES OF CAREFULLY COLLATED INFORMATION INCLUDING 
COMPLETE LISTS OF ALL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND, WITH THE NAMES OF ALL PRINCIPAL 
OFFICIALS AND STATISTICAL DETAIL. 


COMPREHENSIVE LISTS OF ALL SECONDARY GRAMMAR, SECONDARY 
MODERN, SECONDARY TECHNICAL SCHOOLS; JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS ; INTERMEDIATE AND TECHNICAL INTERMEDI- 
ATE SCHOOLS, RECOGNISED INDEPENDENT AND DIRECT GRANT 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS ; WITH POSTAL ADDRESSES, NUMBERS OF PUPILS, 
NAMES OF HEADMASTERS AND HEADMISTRESSES. 


FURTHER EDUCATION INSTITUTES, 
POLYTECHNICS, TECHNICAL COLLEGES, 
COLLEGES OF TECHNOLOGY ; SCHOOLS 
OF ART; ARTS AND CRAFTS ; TEACHERS 
TRAINING COLLEGES ; UNIVERSITIES, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGES; INSTITUTES OF 
EDUCATION. 


DAY AND RESIDENTIAL SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
FOR HANDICAPPED PUPILS, APPROVED 
SCHOOLS, CHILDREN’S OFFICERS, 
LIBRARIES, COMMONWEALTH EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


30/- 


(Postage | /6 extra) 














From 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
98, KINGSTON ROAD, MERTON PARK, LONDON, S.W.19 
Tel. : CHErrywood 2245 
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systems by solicitors and members of the Bar and deals 
separately with the organization, professional training and 
practice in each branch. It contains diagrams to show the 
English and Scottish systems of Courts. There are details 
of the new regulations, which came into force on January 
Ist, governing the training of solicitors in England and 
Wales, and information is given about pre-entry educational 
qualifications required, entry into articles, courses of study 
and professional examinations for solicitors in all parts of 
the United Kingdom. 
> > 7 . 


The Education Book Guide, Vol. 111. Prepared by the | 


National Book League. (Councils and Education Press, 
14s.) 


This, the third annual volume of the Education Book | 


Guide, covers books for schools and school libraries 
published between December 1, 1956 and November 30, 


1957. This annual publication is steadily gaining in | 


usefulness and appeal as a ready and valuable tool for heads 
and school librarians. Taken together, the three volumes 
now provide a running guide to all school publishing since 
January 1955. It will be appreciated that as time goes on 
its cumulative value increases. At a time when expenditure 
on books continues to rise, this book is a welcome means of 
saving time and money in wise buying. 

> > = * 
The Observer’s Book of Aircraft. By William Green and 

Gerald Pollinger. (Fredk. Warne and Co., 5s.) 

Here is a book with a wide appeal to modern boys and 
even many of their elders. This 1958 edition has been 
entirely revised and as far as is possible in these days of 
rapid development in aircraft it is up-to-date. All available 
details of the world’s latest military and civil aircraft are 
included in the descriptions of 152 types. There are 274 
illustrations and a wealth of new three-view silhouettes. 
N.A.T.O. names of Soviet aircraft are included and 
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| international civil aircraft markings are all shown. All the 
aircraft are arranged in alphabetical order by manufacturers 
so that specific types may be easily located. There is a 

| section at the back of the book devoted entirely to 

| helicopters and these are also arranged in alphabetical order 
by manufacturer. Incidentally it is recommended by the 

Aircraft Recognition Society. 

* 7. o * 

| More About the Backward Child. By Herta Loewy. 

(Staples Press, 15s. net.) 

“And so I goon. Nothing but the best in thought and 
| action by way of help is right for the backward child, and 
| it is with this thought in mind that I continue my efforts 
towards that goal.” So Herta Loewy expresses her faith, 
the faith that is the mainspring of her work. In this third 
recording of her observations and experiments, her 
successes and failures, she again treats, but this time in 
more detail, some of the problems which are all too familiar 
to those who have the care of backward children. Among 
the special problems handled here are the impingement of 
sex and delinquency on the backward child. There are 
more extracts from Miss Loewy’s case-books and further 
details of her educational methods with special reference to 
reading, writing, arithmetic and the use of music. Her work 
continues to bring both inspiration and hope to all who are 
working in this most difficult field.—C. 

* * . * 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking- 

Glass. By Lewis Carroll. (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) 

A useful new addition to the St. Martin’s Library series 
of paper back covers at a popular price. It is interesting to 
note that “ Alice’’ was first published in 1865, but 
“ Through the Looking-Glass ” came seven years later in 
1872. Be that as it may the demand still continues and 
this volume, with all the original illustrat ons by Sir John 
Tenniel, will we are sure, meet with a ready sale. 











Write for details in time for 


EAST ARDSLEY 


WE ARE NOT 


illustrating filmstrips in this advertisement since only you 
can decide how useful any title can be by trying our 
Dual Preview Service for Filmstrips 


filmstrip year with E.P. 
EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 


WAKEFIELD 


this year’s releases—plan your 


YORKSHIRE 














value of school records. 


MUNDELLA WORKS, NOTTINGHAM 





What Better Memento can there be 
than the School Photograph ? 


Traditional part of school life for generations, the photograph is eagerly welcomed by 
the pupils. It fosters their self-respect, their pride in and affection for their school and 
teachers, and is a treasured possession of the parents. It adds immeasurably to the 


H. TEMPEST LTD., School Photographers 


Tel. : 89673 (3 lines) 
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CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 


THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD. 
43-47, HIGHAM ST.,WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 

Telephone; LARKSWOOD 1061-2 








BOOKS HAVE A 
‘LASTING’ 


appeal when fitted with our attractive 
PLASTIC BOOK-JACKETS 


Please send for list of sizes and prices 


JACKSON’S LIBRARY SERVICE 
666a, Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, SOUTHPORT 








MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEME NTS 


FILM STRIPS.—Over 3,000 Titles for sale or returr. Subjects 
from over 20 producers from one source. Catalogue and supplement 
free. See below. 








VISUAL AID EQUIPMENT.—fFilm strips, silent and sound | 


projectors, tape recorders, screens, rewinders, etc. All available 
from stock. Sale or return and demonstration service. Let us 
know your requirements and we shall be pleased to quote. See below. 





FILM LIBRARIES.—16 m.m. Sound and Silent libraries. Nearly 
1,000 titles, Entertainment, education and language. Catalogue 
free (state sound or silent). John King (Films) Ltd., East Street, 
Brighton, and London, W.|. 





“DRAMA,” NELLIE SMITH’S top quality Theatrical Costumes 
for economical School Productions. Enquiries welcomed. 190, 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham 64452. 





TABLE-TENNIS AND BILLIARDS TABLES. New and s/h 
from £5. “Simplex’’ Lambert’s Yard, Tipping Street, Altrincham. 





UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES for handicraft classes; Uncut 
moquette 10s. 6d. yard, Leathercloth 5s. 9d. yard, hessian, chair 
webbing, web stretchers, tacks, springs, spring cushion units, 
tension springs, etc. Send for complete free list, W. Benfield, Ltd., 
3, Villiers Road, London, N.W.2. 





POLYTHENE for book covering. Write for particulars and 
sample. Don Gresswell Ltd., School Library Specialists 141, Chase 
Side, Enfield, Middlesex. 





SCHOLARSHIP 








CLOTH BLAZER BADGES 
Small quantities supplied from six upwards 
Send stamp for details 


V. A. HUGGETT, 58, Marine Parade, Tankerton, 
Whitstable, Kent 











S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 
341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.! 
Tel : SHOREDITCH 830! (Ten Lines) 
We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 
Lists Free to Institutes and Manual Instructors. 

















HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 








FOLKESTONE —Tel. 4335. Spend your early holiday at 
WYTHENSHAWE Private Hotel, Leas Promenade. H. and C., 
interior sprung beds and electric fires, boiling rings all rooms. 
Close to town centre, bus station and all amusements. 
Early and Late Season, special Week-ends. Friday Dinner to 
Monday Morning £2 |5s. Od. Open all the year. Prop. 
Mrs. H. Weatherby. 








SOUTH DEVON,—Parkham Wood Hotel, Brixham. This fine hotel over- 
looking Torbay, situated for a perfect holiday in inexpensive comfort, includ- 
ing Indoor Games, Cocktail Bar, Televisien and one of the loveliest 
and probably the only Sunken Ballroom in the Country. in fact everything 
for a happy holiday. Tariff 7-12 _<~e per week. Write for Brochure 








Phone : Brixham 2375. 





Textile Machinery Makers Limited 
THE SIR WALTER PRESTON SCHOLARSHIP TRUST 


The Trustees invite applications for Undergraduate Scholarships 
(£300 per annum), Postgraduate Scholarships (£350 per annum), 
Research Scholarships (£400-550 per annum) for University study in 
Mechanical Engineering, Textile Engineering, Textile Technology 
and certain allied subjects. The awards are not subject to means 
test on parents’ income. 
Further details and application forms may be obtained from : 

The Secretary, 

The Sir Walter Preston Scholarship Trust, 

Textile Machinery Makers Limited, 

Hartford Works, 

Oldham. 


Closing date for completed applications—28th March, 1958. 








The subscription to 
The School Government Chronicle 
is 13/6 per year post free. 
Orders should be sent to the Publisher, School Government 
Chronicle, 24 Black Friars Lane, London, E.C.4 














CROMER—Eimburst Hotel, West Clifi—one minute sea front, pier, glorious sands, 
lovely countryside, excellent menu, H. and C. all bedrooms, children welcomed, 
Terms from £7 7s. Od. euerees to season. Brochure upon request. Also available 
holiday flatiets from £7 7s. 


LOCH LOMOND.—Private Island. Quiet Holiday. 1957 “ Eccles" 4 berth 
caravan. Fully equipped. Boating, fishing. Except August. Hewitt, Inchfad, 
Drymen, Stirlingshire. 


GREYSTOKE HOTEL, Canford Cliffs. 3 star. Restful, magnificent mansion. 
Panoramic Harbour Views. Private Cinema, swimpool, club licence, sands. Exclusive. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria, Vic 8870 
3 mins. Victoria and Coach Station. H. & C., E. Fires, “‘A.T.M. Radio.” Props. : 
Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Brand. 


HILL PONY TREKKING.—Adventurous friendly holiday, heart of the Ochill 
Hills, riding a ie od Pony. Trekking by MacGregor. Brochure from, Castie Hotel, 
Glendevon, Perthshire 


os , SDONARES AASTIOES Ws berth Caravan, well-equipped. Excellent 
try seaside site. Many amenities. 38, Cholmeley Crescent, Highgate, N.6. 
(Me Reisiiew 4960.) 


CORNISH COUNTRY OVER <A a first class accom. Cure 
Nr. coast, valley and moorland scenery. Mrs. Mooney, Teneriffe, Liskeard 2! 


pate * neg 1.0.W. The Lake Hotel for the perfect holiday. Deligheful 
surr tes walk sea and country. 7} to 9 gns. Brochure gladly 
sent. Veneer “613. 


DORSET COAST, Caravan sites available. Beautiful scenery. Uncrowded Model 
Farm, Caravans/Chalets to let. S.A.E., Highlands Farm, Eype. Bridport 2139. 
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JOHN SaUem GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


Super Peeler & Washer 


TOTALLY ENCLOSED MODERN STREAMLINED DESIGN 





@ PEELING TIME FROM 1 TO 3 MINUTES 


@ POTATOES PEELED 
WITH MINIMUM LOSS OF WEIGHT 





Special features include four alternative 
positions for chute and six alternative 


positions for waste elbow. Automatic 





lubrication. Completely enclosed motor 
and power transmission. Machine sup- 


plied complete with all necessary 





water and electrical connections—ready 


for immediate use. Fully guaranteed. 


% JOHN HUNT MACHINERY IS IN USE IN THE CANTEENS OF 
THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, ROLLS ROYCE, etc. 


Write for illustrated literature to the manufacturers : 


JOHN HUNT (BOLTON)LTD 


ALMA WORKS: RASBOTTOM STREET - BOLTON ENGLAND 
Telephone BOLTON $83/-2 Telegrams: HUNT $837/2 BOLTON 





Proprietors, School Government Co,, Lt Ltd, by Tux Brnuiwonam Parwrens, Lrpe, 42-44, Hill Street, Birmingham 5, and 
ras See 7” Published at ai, House fo House, 24, Black Friars Lane, B.C4, 





